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CHAPTER XXVII. 
CUMBERLY LANE WITHOUT THE MUD. 


HEY walked on in silence for a little way, and then he asked her some 
question about Florence Burton. Fanny told him that she had heard 
from Stratton two days since, and that Florence was well. 

“| liked her very much,” said Mr. Saul. 

“So did we all. She is coming here again in the Autumn; so it will not 
be very long before you see her again.” 

“ How that may be I cannot tell, but if you see her that will be of more 
consequence,” 

“ We shall all see her, of course.” 

“It was here, in this lane, that I was with her last, and wished her good- 
by. She did not tell you of my having parted with her, then ?” 

“ Not especially, that I remember.” 

“ Ah, you would have remembered if she had told you ; but she was quite 
right not to tell you.” Fanny was now a little confused, so that she could 
not exactly calculate what all this meant. Mr. Saul walked on by her side, 
and for some moments nothing was said. After a while he recurred again to 
his parting from Florence. “I asked her advice on that occasion, and she 
gave it me clearly—with a clear purpose and an assuzed voice, I like a per- 
son who will do that. You are sure then that you are getting the truth out 
of your friend, even if it be a simple negative, or a refusal to give any reply 
to the question asked.” 

“ Florence Burton is always clear in what she says.” 

“| had asked her if she thought that I might venture to hope for a more 
favorable answer if I urged my suit to you again.” 

“She cannot have said yes to that, Mr. Saul; she cannot have done so!” 

“She did not do so. She simply bade meask yourself. And she was right. 
On such a matter there is no one to whom I can with propriety address my- 
self, but to yourself. Therefore I now ask you the question. May I venture 
to have any hope?” 

His voice was so solemn, and there was so much of eager seriousness in his 
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face that Fanny could not bring herself to answer him with quickness. The 
answer that was in her mind was in truth this: “ How can you ask me to 
try to love a man who has but seventy pounds a year in the world, while I 
myself have nothing?” But there was something in his demeanor—some- 
thing that was almost grand in its gravity—which made it quite impossible 
that she shoud speak to him in that tone. But he, having asked his ques- 
tion, waited for an answer; and she was well aware that the longer she de- 
layed it, the weaker became the ground on which she was standing. 

“It is quite umpossible,” she said at last. 

“If it really be so—if you will say again that it is so after hearing me 
out to an end, I will desist. In that case I will desist and leave you—and 
leave Clavering.” 

“Oh, Mr. Saul, do not do that—for papa’s sake, and because of the parish.” 

“T would do much for your father, and as to the parish | love it well. I 
do not think I can make you understand how well I love it. It seems to me 
that I can never again have the same feeling for any place that I have for 
this. There is not a house, a field, a green lane, that is not dear tome. It 
is like a first love. With some people a first love will come so strongly that 
it makes a renewal of the passion impossible.” He did not say that it would 
be su with himself, but it seemed to her that he intended that she should so 
understand him. 

“T do not see why you should leave Clavering,” she said. 

“If you knew the nature of my regard for yourself, you would see why it 
should be so. I do not say that there ought to be any such necessity. If I 
were strong there would be no such need. But I am weak—weak in this; 
and I could not hold myself under euch control as is wanted for the work I 
have to do.” When he had spoken of his love for the place—for the parish, 
there had been something of passion in his language; but now in the words 
which he spoke of himself and of his feeling for her, he was calm and reason- 
able and tranquil, and talked of his going away from her as he might have 
talked had some change of air been declared necessary for his health. She 
felt that this was so, and was almost angry with him. 

“ Of course you must know what will be best for yourself,” she said. 

“ Yes; I know now what I must do, if such is to be your answer. I have 
made up my mind as to that. I cannot remain at Clavering, if I am told that 
I may never hope that you will become my wife.” 

“ But, Mr. Saul id 

“Well; I am listening. But before you speak, remember how all-import- 
ant your words will be to me.” 

“No; they cannot be all-important.” 

“ As regards my present happiness and rest in this world they will be so. 
Of course I know that nothing you can say or do will hurt me beyond that, 
But you might help me even to that further and greater bliss. You might 
help me too in that—as I also might help you.” 

“But, Mr. Saul——” she began again, and then, feeling that she must go 
on, she forced herself to utter words which at the time she felt to be common- 
place. “ People cannot marry without an income. Mr. Fielding did not 
think of such a thing till he had a living assured to him.” 

“ But, independently of that, might I hope?” She ventured for an in- 
stant to glance at his face, and saw that his eyes were glistening with a won- 
derfnl brightness. 
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“ How can I answer you further? Is not that reason enough why such a 
thing should not be even discussed?” 

“No, Miss Clavering, it is not reason enough. If you were to tell me that 
you could never love me—me, personally—that you could never regard me 
with affection, that would be reason why I should desist—why I should 
abandon all my hope here, and go away from Clavering for ever. Nothing 
else can be reason enough. My being poor ought not to make you throw me 
aside if you loved me. If it were so that you loved me, | think you would 
owe it me to say so, let me be ever so poor.” 

“T do not like you the less because you are poor.” 

“ But do you like me at all? Can you bring yourself to love me? Would 
you make the effort if I had such an income as you thought necessary? If I 
had such riches, could you teach yourself to regard me as him whom you 
were to love better than all the world beside? I call upon you to answer me 
that question truly ; and if you tell me that it could be so, I will not despair, 
and I will not go away.” 

As he saidthis they came to a turn in the road which brought the parson- 
age gate within their view. Fanny knew that she would leave him there 
and go in alone, but she knew also that she must say something further to 
him before she could thus escape. She did not wish to give him an assurance 
of her positive indifference to him—and still less did she wish to tell him 
that he might hope. It could not be possible that such an engagement should 
be approved by her father, nor could she bring herself to think that she could 
be quite contented with a lover such as Mr, Saul. When he had first pro- 
posed to her she had almost ridiculed his proposition in her heart. Even now 
there was something in it that was almost ridiculous—and yet there was 
something in it also that touched her as being sublime. The man was 
honest, good and true—perhaps the best and truest man that she had ever 
known. She could not bring herself to say to him any word that should 
banish him forever from the place he loved so well. 

“Tf you know your own heart well enough to answer me, you should do 
so,” he went on tosay. “If you do not, say so, and I will be content to 
wait your own time.” 

“It would be better, Mr. Saul, that you should not think of this any 
more.” 

“No, Miss Clavering; that would not be better—not for me, for it would 
prove me to be utterly heartless, I am not heartless. I love you dearly. I 
will not say that I cannot live without you; but it is my one great hope as 
regards this world, that I should have you at some future day as my own. 
It may be that I am too prone to hope; but surely, if that were altogether 
beyond hope, you would have found words to tell me so by this time.” They 
had now come to the gateway, and he paused as she put her trembling hand 
upon the latch. 

“T cannot say more to you now,” she said. 

“Then let it be so. But, Miss Clavering, I shall not leave this place till 
you have said more than that. And I will speak the truth to you, even 
though it may offend you. I have more of hope now than I have ever had 
before—more hope that you may possibly learn to love me. Ina few days I 
will ask you again whether I may be allowed to speak upon the subject to 
your father. Now I will say farewell, and may God bless you ; and remember 
this—that my only earthly wish and ambition is in your hands.” Then he 
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went on his way toward his own lodgings, and she entered the parsonage gar- 
den by herself. 

What should she now do, and how should she carry herself? She would 
have gone to her mother at once, were it not that she could not resolve what 
words she would speak to her mother. When her mother should ask her how 
she regarded the man, in what way should she answer that question? She 
could not tell herself that she loved Mr. Saul; and yet if she surely did not 
love him—if such love were impossible—why had she not said as much to 
him? We, however, may declare that that inclination to ridicule his passion, 
to think of him as a man who had no right to love, was gone forever. She 
conceded to him clearly that right, and knew that he had exercised it well. 
She knew that he was good and true and honest, and recognized in him also 
manly courage and spirited resolution. She would not tell herself that it was 
impossible that she should love him. 

She went up at last to her room doubting, unhappy and ill at ease. To 
have such a secret long kept from her mother would make her life unendu- 
rable to her. But she felt that, in speaking to her mother, only one aspect 
of the affair would be possible. Even though she loved him, how could she 
marry a curate whose only income was seventy pounds a year? 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE RUSSIAN SPY. 


When the baby died at Clavering Park, somebody hinted that Sir Hugh 
would certainly quarrel with his brother as soon as Archie should become the 
father of a presumptive heir to the title and property. That such would be 
the case those who best knew Sir Hugh would not doubt. That Archie 
should have that of which he himself had been robbed, would of itself be 
enough to make him hate Archie. But, nevertheless, at this present time, he 
continued to instigate his brother in that matter of the proposed marriage 
with Lady Ongar. Hugh, as well as others, felt that Archie’s prospects were 
now improved, and that he could demand the hand of a wealthy lady with 
more of seeming propriety than would have belonged to such a proposition 
while the poor child was living. No one would understand this better than 
Lady Ongar, who knew so well all the circumstances of the family. The day 
after the funeral the two brothers returned to London together, and Hugh 
spoke his mind in the railway carriage. “It will be no good for you to hang 
on about Bolton Street, off and on, as though she were a girl of seventeen,” 
he said. 

“T’m quite up to that,” said Archie. “I must let her know I’m there, of 
course. I understand all that.” 

“Then why don’t you doit? I thought you meant to go to her at once 
when we were talking about it before in London.” 

“So I did go to her, and got on with her very well, too, considering that I 
hadn’t been there long when another woman came in.” 

“ But you didn’t tell her what you had come about?” 

“No; not exactly. You see it doesn’t do to pop at once to a widow like 
her. Ongar, you know, hasn’t been dead six months. One has to be a little 
delicate in these things.” 

“ Believe me, Archie, you had better give up all notions of being delicate, 
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and tell her what you want at once—plainly and fairly. You may be sure 
that she will not think of her former husband, if you don’t.” 

“Oh! I don’t think -— him at all.” 

“Who was the woman you say was there?” 

“That little Frenchwoman—the sister of the man—Sophie she calls her. 
Sophie Gordeloup is her name. They are bosom friends 

“ The sister of that count?” 

“Yes; his sister. Such a woman for talking! She said ever so much 
about your keeping Hermione down in the country.” 

“ The devil she did. What business was that of hers? That is Julia’s 
doing.” 

“Well; no, I don’t think so, Julia didn’t say a word about it. In fact, 
I don’t know how it came up. But you never heard such a woman to talk 
—an ugly, old, hideous little creature! But the two are always together.” 

“If you don’t take care you'll find that Julia is married to the count while 
you are thinking about it.” 

Then Archie began to consider whether he might not as well tell his brother 
of his present scheme with reference to Julia. Having discussed the matter 
at great length with his confidential friend, Captain Boodle, he had come to 
the conclusion that his safest course would be to bribe Madam Gordeloup, 
and cree, into Julia’s favor by that lady’s aid. Now, on his return to Lon- 
don, he was about at once to play that game, and had already provided him- 
self with funds for the purpose. The parting with ready money was a griev- 
ous thing to Archie, though in this case the misery would be somewhat 
palliated by the feeling that it was a bona-fide sporting transaction. He 
would be lessening the odds against himself by a judicious hedging of his 
bets. ‘You must stand to lose something always by the horse you mean to 
win,” Doodles had said to him, and Archie had recognized the propriety of 
the remark. He had, therefore, with sume difficulty, provided himself with 
funds, and was prepared to set about his hedging operations as soon as he 
could find Madam Gordeloup on his return to London. He had already 
ascertained her address through Doodles, and had ascertained by the unparal- 
leled acuteness of his friend that the lady was—a Russian spy. It would 
have been beautiful to have seen Archie’s face when this information was 
whispered into his ear, in private, at the club. It was as though he had then 
been made acquainted with some great turf secret, unknown to the sporting 
world in general. 

“Ah!” he said, drawing a long breath, “no; by George, is she?” 

The same story had been told everywhere in London of the little woman 
for the@last half dozen years, whether truly or untruly I am not prepared to 
say; but it had not hitherto reached Archie Clavering ; and now, on hearing 
it, he feit that he was becoming a participator in the deepest diplomatic 
secrets of Europe. 

“ By George,” said he, “is she really?” 

And his respect for the little woman rose a thousand per cent. 

“That’s what she is,” said Doodles, “and it’s a doosed fine thing for you, 
you know! Of course you can make her safe, and that will be everything.” 

Archie resolved at once that he would use the great advantage which 
chance and the ingenuity of his friend had thrown in his way; but that 
necessity of putting money in his purse was a sore grievance to him, and it 
occurred to him that it would be a grand thing if he could induce his brother 
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to help him in this special matter. If he could only make Hugh see the im- 
mense advantage of an alliance with the Russian spy, Hugh could hardly 
avoid contributing to the expense—of course on the understanding that all 
such moneys were to be repaid when the Russian spy’s work had been 
brought to a successful result. Russian spy! There was in the very sound 
of the words something so charming that it almost made Archie in love with 
the outlay. A female Russian spy too! Sophie Gordeloup certainly retained 
but very few of the charms of womanhood, nor had her presence as a lady 
affected Archie with any special pleasure; but yet he felt infinitely more 
pleased with the affair than he would have been had she been a man spy. 
The intrigue was deeper. His sense of delight in the mysterious wickedness 
of the thing was enhanced by an additional spice. It is not given to every 
man to employ the services of a political Russian lady-spy in his love-affairs | 
As he thought of it in all its bearings, he felt that he was almost a Talley- 
rand, or, at any rate, a Palmerston. 

Should he tell his brother? If he could represent the matter in such a 
light to his brother as to induce Hugh to produce the funds for purchasing 
the spy’s services, the whole thing would be complete with a completeness 
that has rarely been equalled. But he doubted) Hugh was a hard man—a 
hard, unimaginative man, and might possibly altogether refuse to believe in 
the Russian spy. Hugh believed in little but what he himself saw, and usu- 
ally kept a very firm grasp upon his money. 

“That Madam Gordeloup is always with Julia,” Archie said, trying the 
way, as it were, before he told his plan. 

“ Of course she will help her brother’s views.” 

“I'm not so sure of that. Some of these foreign women ain’t like other 
women at all. They go deeper—a doosed sight deeper.” 

“ Into men’s pockets, you mean.” 

“ They play a deep game altogether. What do you suppose she is, now?” 
This question Archie asked in a whisper, bending his head forward toward his 
brother, though there was no one else in the carriage with them. 

“What se is? A thief of some kind, probably. I’ve no doubt she’s up 
to any roguery.” 

“She’s a—Russian spy.” 

“Oh, I’ve heard of that for the last dozen years. All the ugly old French- 
women in London are Russian spies, according to what people say ; but the 
Russians know how to use their money better than that. If they employ 
spies, they employ people who can spy something.” 

Archie felt this to be cruel—very cruel, but he said nothing further about it. 
His brother was stupid, pigheaded, obstinate, and quite unfitted by nature 
for affairs of intrigue. It was, alas, certain that his brother would provide 
nd money for such a purpose as that he now projected ; but, thinking of this, 
he found some consolation in the reflection that Hugh would not be a partici- 
pator with him in his great secret. When he should have bought the Rus- 
sian spy, he and Doodles would rejoice together in privacy without any third 
confederate, Triumviri might be very well; Archie also had heard of trium- 
viri; but two were company, and three were none. Thus he consoled himself 
when his pigheaded brother expressed his disbelief in the Russian spy. 

There was nothing more said between them in the railway carriage, and, as 
they parted at the door in Berkeley Square, Hugh swore to himself that this 
should be the last season in which he would harbor his brother in London. 
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After this he must have a house of his own there, or have no house at all. 
Then Archie went down to his club, and finally arranged with Doodles that 
the first visit to the spy should be made on the following morning. After 
much consultation it was agreed between them that the way should be paved 
by a diplomatic note. The diplomatic note was therefore written by Doodles 
and copied by Archie. 

“Captain Clavering presents his compliments to Madam Gordeloup, and 
proposes to call upon her to-morrow morning at twelve o'clock, if that hour 
will be convenient. Captain Clavering is desirous of consulting Madam 
Gordeloup on an affair of much importance.” “Consult me!” said Sophie tc 
herself, when she got the letter. “For what should he consult me? It is 
that stupid man I saw with Julie. Ah, well; never mind. The stupid man 
shall come.” The commissioner, therefore, who had taken the letter to Mount 
Street, returned to the club with a note in which Madam Gordeloup expressed 
her willingness to undergo the proposed interview. Archie felt that the let- 
ter—a letter from a Russian spy addressed positively to himself—gave him 
already diplomatic rank, and he kept it as a treasure in his breast coat-pocket. 

It then became necessury that he and his friend should discuss the manner 
in which the spy should be managed. Doodles had his misgivings that Archie 
would be awkward, and almost angered his friend by the repetition of his 
cautions. “ You mustn’t chuck your money at her head, you know,” said 
Doodles. 

“Of course not; but when the time comes I shall slip the notes into her 
hand—with a little pressure perhaps.” 

“It would be better to leave them near her on the table.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“Oh, yes; a great deal. It’s always done in that way.” 

“ But perhaps she wouldn’t see them—or wouldn’t know where they came 
from.” 

“ Let her alone for that.” 

“But I must make her understand what I want of her—in return, you 
know. I ain’t going to give her twenty pounds for nothing.” 

“You must explain that at first ; tell her that you expect her aid, and that 
she will find you a grateful friend—a grateful friend, say; mind you remem- 
ber that.” 

“Yes; I’ll remember that. I suppose it would be as good a way as any.” 

“It’s the only way, unless you want her to ring for the servant to kick you 
out of the house. It’s as well understood as A B C, among the people who 
do these things. I should say take jewelry instead of money if she were 
anything but a Russian spy; but they understand the thing so well, that you 
may go further with them than with others.” 

Archie’s admiration for Sophie became still higher as he heard this. “I do 
like people,” said he, “ who understand what’s what, and no mistake.” 

“ But even with her you must be very careful.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s a matter of course.” 

“ When I was declaring for the last time that she would find me a grateful 
friend, just at the word grateful, I would put down the four fivers on the 
table, smoothing them with my hand like that.” Then Doodles acted the 
part, putting a great deal of emphasis on the word grateful, as he went 
through the smoothing ceremony with two or tliree sheets of club note paper. 
“That's your game, you may besure. If you put them into her hand she 
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may feel herself obliged to pretend to be angry ; but she can’t be angry simply 
because you put your money on her table. Do you see that, old fellow?” 
Archie declared that he did see it very plainly. “If she does not choose to 
undertake the job, she’ll merely have to tell you that you have left something 
behind-you.” 

“ But there’s no fear of that, I suppose ?” 

“T can’t say. Her hands may be full, you know, or she may think you 
don’t go high enough.” 

“ But I mean to tip her again, of course.” 

“Again! I should think so. I suppose she must have about a couple of 
hundred before the end of next month if she’s to do any good. After a bit 
you'll be able to explain that she shall have a sum down when the marriage 
has come off.” 

“She won’t take the money and do nothing; will she?” 

“Oh, no; they never sell you like that. It would spoil their own business 
if they were to play that game. If you can make it worth her while, she'll 
do the work for you. But you must be careful ; do remember that.” Archie 
shook his head, almost in anger, and then went home for his night’s rest. 

On the next morning he dressed himself in his best, and presented himself 
at the door in Mount Street, exactly as the clock struck twelve. He had an 
idea that these people were very punctilious as to time. Who could say but 
that the French ambassador might have an appointment with Madam Gor- 
deloup at half-past one—or perhaps some emissary from the Pope! He had 
resolved that he would not take his left glove off his hand, and he had thrust 
the notes in under the palm of his glove, thinking he could get at them easier 
from there, should they be wanted in a moment, than he could do from his 
waistcoat pocket. He knocked at the door, knowing that he trembled as he 
did so, and felt considerable relief when he found himself to be alone in the 
room to which he was shown. He knew that men conversant with intrigues 
always go to work with their eyes open, and, therefore, at once he began to 
look about him. Could he not put the money into some convenient hiding- 
place—now at once? There, in one corner, was the spot in which she would 
seat herself upon the sofa. He saw plainly enough, as with the eye of a 
Talleyrand, the marks thereon of her constant sitting. So he seized the mo- 
ment to place a chair suitable for himself, and cleared a few inches on the 
table near to it, for the smoothing of the bank-notes—feeling, while so em- 
ployed, that he was doing great things. He had almost made up his mind to 
slip one note between the pages of a book, not with any well-defined plan as 
to the utility of such a measure, but because it seemed to be such a diplomatic 
thing todo! But while this grand idea was still flashing backward and for- 
ward across his brain, the door opened, and he found himself in the presence 
of—the Russian spy. 

He at once saw that the Russian spy was very dirty, and that she worea 
nightcap, but he liked her the better on that account. A female Russian spy 
should, he felt, differ much in her attire from other women. If possible, she 
should be arrayed in diamonds, and pearl ear-drops, with as little else upon 
her as might be; but failing that costume, which might be regarded as the 
appropriate evening spy costume, a tumbled nightcap, and a dirty, white 
wrapper, old cloth slippers, and objectionable stockings, were just what they 
should be. 

“Ah!” said the lady, “ you are Captain Clavering. Yes, I remember.” 
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“T am Captain Clavering. I had the honor of meeting you et Lady 
Ongar’s.” 

“ And now you wish to consult me on an affair of great importance. Very 
well. You may consult me. Will you si¢ down—there.” And Madam 
Gordeloup indicated to him a chair just opposite to herself, and far removed 
from that convenient spot which Archie had prepared for the smoothing of 
the bank-notes. Near to the place now assigned to him there was no table 
whatever, and he felt that he would in that position be so completely raked 
by the fire of her keen eyes, that he would not be able to carry on his battle 
upon good terms. In spite, therefore, of the lady’s very plain instructions, 
he made an attempt to take possession of the chair which he had himself 
placed ; but it was an ineffectual attempt, for the spy was very peremptory 
with him. “There, Captain Clavering ; there; there; you will be best there.” 
Then he did as he was bid, and seated himself, as it were, quite out at sea, 
with nothing but an ocean of carpet around him, and with no possibility of 
manipulating his notes except under the raking fire of those terribly sharp 
eyes. “And now,” said Madam Gordeloup, “ you can commence to consult 
me. What is the business ?” 

Ah; what was the business? That was now the difficulty? In discussing 
the proper way of tendering the bank-notes, I fear the two captains had for- 
gotten the nicest point of the whole negotiation. How was he to tell her 
what it was that he wanted to do himself, and what that she was to be 
required to do for him? It behooved him above all things not to be awkward! 
That he remembered. But how not to be awkward? “ Well!” she said; 
and there was something almost of crossness in her tone. Her time, no 
doubt, was valuable. The French ambassador might even now be coming. 
“Well?” 

“I think, Madam Gordeloup, you know my brother’s sister-in-law, Lady 
Ongar?” 

“What, Julie? Of course I know Julie. Julie and I are dear friends,” 

“So I supposed. That is the reason why I have come to you.” 

“ Well—well—well ?” 

“ Lady Ongar is a person whom I have known for a long time, and for whom 
I have a great—I may say—a very deep regard.” 

“Ah! yes. What a jointure she has! and what a park! THousands and 
thousands of pounds—and so beautiful! If I was a man I should havea 
very deep regard, too. Yes.’ 

“A most beautiful creature, is she not?” 

“Ah; if you had seen her in Florence, as I used to see her, in the long 
Summer evenings! Her lovely hair was all loose to the wind, and she would 
sit hour after hour looking, oh, at the stars! Have you seen the stars in 
Italy ?”” 

Captain Clavering couldn’t say that be had, but he had seen them uncommon 
bright in Norway, when he had been fishing there. 

“Or the moon?” continued Sophie, not regarding his answer. “ Ah; that 
is to live! And he, her husband, the rich lord, he was dying, in a little room 
just inside, you know. It was very melancholy, Captain Clavering. But 
when she was looking at the moon, with her hair al] dishevelled,” and Sophie 
put her hands up to her own dirty nightcap—“ she was just like a Magdalen; 
yes, just the same ; just the same.” 

The exact strength of the picture, and the nature of the comparison drawn, 
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were perhaps lost upon Archie; and, indeed, Sophie herself probably trusted 
more to the tone of her words, than to any idea which they contained; but 
their tone was perfect, and she felt that if anything could make him talk, he 
would talk now. 

“Dear me! you don’t say so. I nave always admired her very much, 
Madam Gordeloup.” 

“Well?” 

The French ambassador was probably in the next street already, and if 
Archie was to tell his tale at all, he must do it now. 

“ You will keep my secret if I tell it you?” he asked. 

“Ts it me you ask that? Did you ever hear of me that I tell a gentleman’s 
secret? I think not. If you have a secret, and will trust me, that will be 
good ; if you will not trust me—that will be good also.” 

“ Of course I will trust you. That is why I have come here.” 

“Then out withit. Iam nota little girl You need not be bashful. Two 
and two make four. I know that. But some people want them to make 
five. I know that, too. So speak out what you have to say.” 

“T am going to ask Lady Ongar to—to—to—marry me.” 

“Ah, indeed; with all the thousands of pounds and the beautiful park! 
But the beautiful hair is more than all the thousands of pounds. Is it 
not so?” 

“ Well, as to that, they all go together, you know.” 

“And that is so lucky! If they was to be separated, which would you 
take?” 

The little woman grinned as she asked this question, and Archie, had he 
at all understood her character, might at once have put himself on a pleasant 
footing with her; but he was still confused and ill at ease, and only muttered 
something about the truth of his love for Julia. 

“ And you want to get her to marry you?” 

“Yes; that’s just it.” 

“ And you want me to help you? 

“That's just it again.” 

“Well?” 

“Upon my word, if you'll stick to me, you know, and see me through it, 
and all that kind of thing, you'll find in me a most grateful friend; indeed, a 
most grateful friend.” And Archie, as from his position he was debarred 
from attempting the smoothing process, began to work with his right fore- 
finger under the glove on his left hand. 

“What have you got there?” said Madam Gordeloup, looking at him 

with all her eyes. 
* Captain Clavering instantly discontinued the work with his finger, and 
became terribly confused. Her voice on asking the question had become 
very sharp; and it seemed to him that if he brought out his money in that 
awkward, barefaced way, which now seemed to be necessary, she would dis- 
play all the wrath of which a Russian spy could be capable. Would it not 
be better that he should let the money rest for the present, and trust to his 
promise of gratitude? Ah, how he wished that he had slipped at any rate 
one note between the pages of a book. 

“What have you got there?” she demanded again, very sharply. 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“It is not nothing. What have you got there? If you have got nothing, 
take off your glove. Come.” 
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Captain Clavering became very red in the face, and was altogether at a loss 
what to say or do. 

“Ts it money you have got there?” she asked. “Let me see how much, 
Come.” 

“Tt is just a few bank-notes I put in here to be handy,” he said. 

“Ah; that is very handy, certainly. 1 never saw that custom before. Let 
me look.” Then she took his hand, and with her own hooked finger clawed 
out the notes. “Ah! five, ten, fifteen, twenty pounds. Twenty pounds is 
not a great deal, but it is very nice to have even that always handy. I was 
wanting so much money as that myself; perhaps you will make it handy 
to me.” 

“Upon my word I shall be most happy. Nothing on earth would give me 
more pleasure.” 

“ Fifty pounds would give me more pleasure ; just twice as much pleasure.” 
Archie had begun to rejoice greatly at the safe disposition of the money, and 
to think how excellently well this spy did her business; but now there came 
upon him suddenly an idea that spies perhaps might do their business too 
well, “ Twenty pounds in this country goes a very little way; you are all so 
rich,” said the spy. 

“ By George, I ain’t. I ain’t rich, indeed.” 

“ But you mean to be-—with Julie’s money ?” 

“ Oh—ah—yes; and you ought to know, Madam Gordeloup, that I am 
now the heir to the family estate and title.” 

“ Yes; the poor little baby is dead, in spite of the pills and the powders, 
the daisies and the buttercups! Poor little baby! I had a baby of my own 
once, and that died also.” Whereupon Madam Gordeloup, putting up her 
hand to her eyes, wiped away a real tear with the bank-notes which she still 
held. “And I am to remind Julie that you will be the heir?” 

“She will know all about that already.” 

“But I will tell ber. It will be something to say, at any rate—and that, 
perhaps, will be the difficulty.” 

“Just so! I didn’t look at it in that light before.” 

“ And am I to propose it to her first?” 

“Well; I don’t know. Perhaps, as you are so clever, it might be as well.” 

“ And at once?” 

“ Yes, certainly; at once. You see, Madam Gordeloup, there may be so 
many buzzing about her.” 

“ Exactly ; and some of them perhaps will have more than twenty pounds 
handy. Some will buzz better than that.” 

“Of course I didn’t mean that for anything more than just a little compli- 
ment to begin with.” 

“Oh, ah; just a little compliment for beginning. And when wili it be 
making a progress and going on?” 

“ Making a progress!” 

“Yes; when will the compliment become a little bigger? Twenty pounds! 
Oh! it’s just for a few gloves, you know; nothing more.” 

“Nothing more than that, of course,” said poor Archie. 

“Well; when will the compliment grow bigger? Let me see. Julie has 
seven thousands of pounds, what you call, per annum. And have you seen 
that beautiful park? Oh! And if you can make her to look at the moon 
with her hairdown—oh! When will that compliment grow bigger? Twenty 
pounds! Iam ashamed, you know.” 
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“ When will you see her, Madam Gordeloup ?” 

“See her! I see her every day, always. I will be there to-day, and to. 
morrow, and the next day.” 

“ You might say a word then at once—this afternoon.” 

“What! for twenty pounds! Seven thousands of pounds per annum; 
and you give me twenty pounds! Fie, Captain Clavering. It is only just 
for me to speak to you—this! That is all. Come; when will you bring me 
fifty?” 

“ By George—fifty |” 

“ Yes, fifty; for another beginning. What; seven thousands of pounds 
per annum, and make difficulty for fifty pounds! You have a handy way 
with your glove. Will you come with fifty pounds to-morrow?” Archie, 
with the drops of perspiration standing on his brow, and now desirous of 
getting out again into the street, promised that he would come again on the 
following day with the required sum. 

“ Just for another beginning! And now, good-morning, Captain Clavering. 
I will do my possible with Julie. Julie is very fond of me, and I think you 
have been right in coming here. But twenty pounds was too little, even for 
a beginning.” Mercenary wretch; hungry, greedy, ill-conditioned woman— 
altogether of the harpy breed! As Archie Clavering looked into her gray 
eyes, and saw there her greed and her hunger, his flesh crept upon his bones. 
Should he not succeed with Julia, how much would this excellent lady cost 
him? 

As soon as he was gone the excellent lady made an intolerable grimece, 
shaking herself and shrugging her shoulders, and walking up and down the 
room with her dirty wrapper held close round her. “ Bah,” shessid. “Bah!” 
And as she thought of the heavy stupidity of her late visitor she shrugged 
herself and shook herself again violently, and clutched up her robe still more 
closely. “Bah!” It was intolerable to her that a man should be such a 
fool, even though she was to make money by him. And then, that such a 
man should conceive it to be possible that he snould become the husband of a 
woman with seven thousand pounds a year! Bah! 

Archie, as he walked away from Mount Street, found it difficult to create a 
triumphant feeling within his own bosom. He had been awkward, slow and 
embarrassed, and the spy had been too much for him. He was quite aware 
of that, and he was aware also that even the sagacious Doodles had been 
wrong. There had, at any rate, been no necessity for making a difficulty 
about the money. The Russian spy had known her business too well to 
raise troublesome scruples on that point. That she was very good at her 
trade he was prepared to acknowledge; but a fear came upon him that he 
would find the article too costly for his own purposes. He remembered the 
determined tone in which she had demanded the fifty pounds merely as a 
further beginning. 

And then he could not but reflect how much had been said at the inter- 
view about money—about money for her, and how very little had been said 
as to the assistance to be given—as to the return to be made for the money. 
No plan had been laid down, no times fixed, no facilities for making love 
suggested to him. He had simply paid over his twenty pounds, and been de- 
sired to bring another fifty. The other fifty he was to take to Mount Street 
on the morrow. What if she were to require fifty pounds every day, and 
declare that she could not stir in the matter for less? Doodles, no doubt, 
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had told him that these first-class Russian spies did well the work for which 
they were paid; and no doubt, if paid according to her own tariff, Madam 
Gordeloup would work well for him ; but such a tariff as that was altogether 
beyond his means! It would be imperatively necessary that he should come 
to some distinct settlement with her as to price. The twenty pounds, of 
course, were gone; but would it not be better that he should come to some 
firal understanding with her before he gave her the further fifty? But then, 
as he thought of this, he was aware that she was too clever to allow him to 
do as he desired. If he went into that room with the fifty pounds in his 
pockets, or in his glove, or, indeed, anywhere about his person, she would 
have it from him, let his own resolution to make a previous bargain be what 
it might. His respect for the woman rose almost to veneration, but with the 
veneration was mixed a strong feeling of fear. 

But, in spite of all this, he did venture to triumph a little when he met 
Doodles at the club. He had employed the Russian spy, and had paid her 
twenty pounds, and was enrolled in the corps of diplomatic and mysterious 
personages, who do their work by mysterious agencies. He did not tell 
Doodles anything about the glove, or the way in which the money was taken 
from him; but he did say that he was to see the spy again to-morrow, and 
that he intended to take with him another present of fifty pounds. 

“ By George, Clavey, you are going it!” said Doodles, in a voice that was 
delightfully envious to the ears of Captain Archie. When he heard that 
envious tone he felt that he was entitled to be triumphant. 














ARACHNE. 


ENEATH an elm-tree, on the Summer grass, 
Sat sad Arachne, silent and alone. 

Her golden hair, dropt down before her face, 
Hid all the injured forehead and the eyes 
Low looking, but without a tear, and brushed 
The white hands lying still upon her lap, 
Whiter that they were clasped so tight. Her foot, 
Thrust out beyond the border of her robe, 
Touched, as if spurning it, the woven cloth, 
Hateful to her who wrought it; for the pride 
That lifted her, too bold, to grasp in vain 
At equal honors with the immortal ones, 
Had fallen, crushed before Athene’s wrath. 


A work of beauty was the hated cloth, 
Showing the love of Gods for mortal maids 
In deftly woven pictures, wonderful. 


First was a pool, seen through the full-leaved trees, 
Bordered with grass, and clear, with golden sands : 
Close to the edge white Leda dipt her feet, 

And in the midst a swan with rising wings. 


Next, long haired Bacchus, beardless, full of joy, 
Upon a knoll o’errun with heavy vines, 

Sat half reclined. His left arm fell across 

A crouching panther’s curvéd back. His right 
Clasped Ariadne golden-crowned. Below, 

The Satvrs and Bacchantes danced and sang. 


And then a sea that went to meet the sky, 

And near, a moving meadow of high grass, 

Where with a gathered wreath Europa stood 
Crowning the snow-white bull that stooped for her. 


And there had ended—for Athene said, 
Blushing with wrath, “ No more of this, unless 
You weave me Io wandering thro’ the world 
Forever goaded by the gad-fly’s sting, 

Or Semele made hotter in the kissing flame,— 
Fit fate for those whose climbing human pride 
Would make them equal with immortal Gods |” 
And saying, with her shuttle three times smote 
Arachne on her face, and left her there, 

Sitting alone beside the woven cloth. 
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So sat she from the early afternoon, 
Unmoving till the hated sun was gone, 
Then in the dusky twilight rose at last, 
And standing lifted up the weight of hair 
From off her eyes, but held it still close pressed 
“Across the smitten forehead, hiding it. 
Then glanced once at the sky, and said, 

“At last! 
And now, ere the sharp stars and the sti!l moon 
Come out to mock me, let me go. For what 
Henceforth have I to do with light and hope? 
For lo! the Gods are great, and live in light, 
But mortals in the twilight, groping round, 
And woe unto the soul that lifts itself 
Above the limit, looking for the light, 
Thrust down forever by the jealous Gods | 


So am I crushed, not for my good indeed, 

Or why the yearning hope that drew me on, 

Or why the joy in knowledge hitherto? 

Is it then that they fear us, lest at last, 

Rising from knowledge unto knowledge, we 

Grow up to them, beyond them, thrust them down? 
In that might be—But no, they have the power, 


And hide it from us, leading us astray, 
Pointing false lights that we may miss the true, 
And fix upon the low and cleave to that, 
Becoming less and less, until no more 

We struggle to be greater than we are. 

It is in vain, in vain! To day the hope 

Is broken like the thread, and all my life 

Is broken with it, for I cannot rest 

On what I am, and there is nothing more. 

O, it was well to bid me rather weave 

Sad Io, driven frantic thro’ the world, 

Or burning Semele, beloved of Zeus! 

They do but mock us, playing with our lives— 
Leaving sad souls to starve in loneliness, 

Or mad with hope through yearning to pursue 
Swift shadows of bright beauty down to death, 
While they sit smiling at the useless toil. 

Toil worse than useless: I too longed and strove. 
Giving my life to labor, and through: all, 
Enduring pain that promised evermore 

To change into pure pleasure at the end, 

When I should pass the limit of my life 

And reach the place I longed for. Shall I climb, 
Till lo! just as my fingers touch the edge 

And the great joy grows more than beautiful, 
She stoops, who all along had beckoned me, 
Crushes the fingers from their straining hold! 
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Was it sweet sport, O blue-eyed one, sweet spoit ? 
O, hateful hope that lured me so to climb! 

O, loathsome life! so hardly made a thing 

For laughter—but I laugh not, nor shall you 
Look down and smile to see me any more, 

Toiling to gather wisdom. For behold, 

I too am wise, Athene,——having learned 

The worth of hope and labor, whose reward, 
Bought with the beauty of my maiden youth, 

Is this |—and death’s deep silence, after scorn.” 


She said, and stepped across the homeward path; 
And in the doubtful twilight, ere the stars,— 
The clear unwearied stars,—and the calm moon, 
Came out to light the darkness, passed away, 
Into the deeper darkness of the wood, 

Where gloom broods ever, and no voice at all, 
Not so much as a shriek is ever heard 

To break the cold proud silence of despair. 
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N the early days of the year of Christian grace and American bloodshed, 
I eighteen hundred and sixty-three, the humble individual whose name is 
appended to this article was favored with the regards of his Excellency, 
Horatio Seymour, in the shape of a captain’s commission in one of the fight- 
ing New York regiments of the Nineteenth corps. His acceptance of this 
parchment raised him from the adjutant’s laborious routine to the command 
of a company, and gave him a long-desired opportunity to gain an experience 
in the service beyond consolidated morning reports, and daily dress parades 
and guard mountings. He bade farewell, without regrets, to the sphere of 
headquarters, and with regrets, to the gallant gray which could not share his 
new duties—sold his spurs, laid aside his clanking cavalry sabre and high- 
topped boots, and for the following eighteen months, at the head of a hun- 
dred merry men, shared the unique and nomadic life of the foot-soldier in the 
field. The lights and shadows of military life are best appreciated when seen 
from the ranks ; with your foot in the stirrup you are beyond that close com- 
panionship with the rank and file which alone gives an insight into the toils, 
the sufferings, the sacrifices, and the humors of that grand figure in the 
history of our tremendous civil conflict, THE AMERICAN PRIVATE SOLDIER. 
And hardly less proud is the position of the line officer whose duty is a sacred 
trust, and who gains the affectionate devotion of those under him by careful 
attention to their needs, by the exercise of a firm but kind authority, and by 
proving to them that be is in fact what his commission creates him—their 
leader. With this respect and confidence once bestowed, their honest hearts 
beat beneath their blue blouses with a firm loyalty to “ the Captain,” and if 
they indulge in the innocent familiarity of addressing him as “Cap,” it is but 
another evidence of their regard. They follow him on the march through 
dust, and heat, and thirst, and weariness, much better content because “ Cap” 
shares in them ; their coarse rations seem something better in quality because 
“Cap” finds them palatable; the rain does not appear to penetrate the rub- 
ber blanket, nor the ground to be half so hard beneath it, when “Cap” lies 
under the same cover with Private Green ; and when the skirmishers’ rifles 
are swelling into volleys at the front, and the staff gallops furiously past, and 
the word “double-quick” hastens the regiment up to the whirlpool of 
slaughter—then their eyes look for him anxiously, and their hearts grow 
stouter at the gleam of his sword and the vigor of his voice, and dire are the 
anathemas visited upon the head of the laggard who falters when “Cap is 
with us.” -There is a thrilling incident which half the historians of Waterloo 
have omitted ; the last act of the magnificent Old Guard, shattered, decima- 
ted, but not vanquished—when in the closing hour of that disastrous day 
they gathered sternly around their Emperor, and in the deadly uproar of the 
English cannon, sang together the old French air, “ Where can one better be 
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than in the bosom of his family?” The incident illustrates truthfully the 
bond which the hazards and toils of military service create between the 
faithful officer and his command; and after relating it here, there iseno need 
of further preface to this narrative of experiences with our Volunteer infantry 
on campaign. 

More than half of the problem of war is solved when an army is 
mobilized and reduced to the consistent harmony of a great travelling 
machine. More battles have been lost since war first began by lack of 
knowledge on the part of commanders how to move their troops, than, per- 
haps, from any other one cause. An army is a community, a colony of wan- 
dering Bedouins, under a dictator; and, to keep it well in hand, while dis- 
persed over many square miles of country, to be able to calculate with un- 
erring certainty upon the exact time and place when and where all its parts can 
be concentrated, and to keep it sufficiently supplied with food and material, 
go far to the making of a successful general. But above these qualifications, 
and greater than all of them, is that wonderful faculty which the first Napo- 
leon possessed in such a remarkable degree—the power of infusing confidence 
and elasticity of spirit into the whole mass of a command, so that it can ac- 
complish a long and tedious march with the same buoyancy and é/an with 
which it would charge a faltering enemy. It is this spirit that makes armies 
invincible; and whoever can succeed in perfectly uniting in himself all these 
conditions becomes of necessity a great general. If an example be sought 
from our own annals, the name of William T. Sherman will occur as a very 
conspicious realization of these conditions. 

“ Well—but how does an army march?” 

Not at ali, my dear sir or madam, as some of the knaves of the quill would 
have you believe. It does not move out from pleasant camps or grim fortifi- 
cations in glittering array of epaulets and sashes and plumes, with the ranks 
accurately dressed, with the left foot foremost, and with the music playing the 
National airs. The men do not move along at the regulation quickstep and 
with arms at a right-shoulder-shift; nor do the officers carry their swords in 
the fashion of the fierce hussar of the child’s wooden toy. Such would be 
an ideal march, born of the brain of an imaginative civilian from the reading 
of Abbott’s “ Life of Napoleon,” or Headley’s “ Washington and his Gen- 
erals.” Let us take a cursory view of the reality. 

Time, five o'clock, ante meridiem ; an early hour, much before daylight, and 
an uncomfortably chilly ene; place, the fields contiguous to any of the Vir- 
ginia highways. The tops of the adjacent mountains are wreathed in mist, 
and the air is thick with vapor and obscure with darkness. Were the time 
half an hour later, so that objects could be distinguished, any centre of obser- 
vation would show you long vistas of stacked arms, and countless rows of 
motionless figures recumbent on the ground, covered with a single blanket or 
shelter tent. They lie in all shapes and positions, just as they laid themselves 
down late last night after a wearying day’s march ; some with heads pillowed 
on their boots or canteens—some singly, and others in groups of two, four, or 
six—all quiet as death, still as silence itself. You will look in vain for the 
officers; the confusions of field service are complete in the bivouac. The 
form shrouded in yonder rubber blanket may possibly be that of Colonel 
Grizzly himself; but just now he appears to no better advantage than does 
Private Mahony at his elbow, with his heels over the next man’s chest, and 
his long-drawn snores rushing out like the explosion of a thirty-two. In the 
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far background you might discover an indistinct assemblage of picketed 
mules and horses, and the canvas thatching of the wagon train ; and a small 
group of tents might mark the position of some headquarters. Suddenly 
rises a distant bugle-note, uncomfortably suggestive to the lighter sleepers, 
Next a fife and drum, presently another, a rattle and shriek of sheepskin and 
reed runs like a lighted train through the army till the sound is lost in the 
distance, and the whole bivouac is quickly jarred out of its slumbers by the 
merciless reveille. Prostrate soldiers start to their elbows, sore and stiff, and 
not much refreshed by the copious dews of the night; eyes are rubbed, con- 
sciousness regained, maledictions invoked on the drum-corps, and everybody 
is quickly in motion. It is true indeed that “ music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast;” but did the gentle Shakespeare ever hear the tune, 
“Get up, you lazy soldier,” played at five o’clock of a chilly morning ? 

Our lieutenant is an indefatigable sleeper, and long neglect has deafened 
his ears to the seductive strains of the reveille. Sometimes while it con- 
tinues, you can perceive a troubled expression cross his round, young face, as if 
a premonition of something troublesome visited his slumbers; but wake 
himself he will not. It is a pity to waken him now; but we are informed by 
the sergeant-major who has just passed on his rounds, that the command 
moves in half an hour, and it is high time for this fellow to be astir. We 
draw the blanket gently away from him; his hands grasp it, and he mutters 
uneasily, . 

“Jack!” 

No answer. We stoop down and lend him a gentle punch in the ribs, which 
opens his eyes and discovers his tongue. 

“ What the devil do you want?” 

“Past reveille, Jack, and almost time to move. Get up, you good-for- 
naught.” He heaves his bulk up to a sitting posture, and looks at us with a 
comical expression of regretful realization. 

“The Lord save us, Cap! I expect I’ve been dreaming. Thought I was 
back in Chenango, under grandfather's apple-trees, cousining with Kate and 
Sue.” 

He jumps to his feet, and we both circulate among the men to see person- 
ally that they are preparing for the march. There need be no packing of 
knapsacks, for they must be well adjusted to make good pillows, and that was 
attended to last night; but the blankets are to be dried from the dew before 
the fire and rolled up compactly, the canteens filled, and breakfast cooked and 
eaten. A very simple matter, this last; small fires are kindled all over the 
bivouac, great kettles of coffee are soon steaming over them, haversacks are 
consulted for salt pork and hard-tack, and thus the simple repast is made. 
There is nothing very tempting about such fare as this, but it is the habit- 
ual diet of the soldier on the march, varied occasionally by such additions as 
his shrewdness and the careless habits of barn-yard fowls enable him to 
make. A grinning African now approaches us with the information, “ break- 
fast ready, sah.” 

“Jonah, I welcome thee!” our volatile lieutenant exclaims. ‘In the 
bright lexicon of youth, I account breakfast the sweetest word, and love the 
next—what have we to eat?” 

“ Coffee and hard-tack, sah!” 

“The d—dickens! Jonah, you need instruction. Attend tome!” The 
African rolls up the whites of his eyes before Jack’s uplifted finger, swinging 
his awkward body to and fro. 
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“ What is your chief duty ?” 

“Cook de grub, sah; fetch de water.” 

“ By no means, Jonah! It is to forage, to extort supplies from these opu- 
lent farmers, to draw subsistence from the country. Negro of my vexation, 
let not the sun go down without a chicken for our mess!” 

The darkey disappears in search of our blankets, and we finish our break- 
fast. By this time the drums are sounding the assembly, and five minutes 
are occupied with adjusting belts, strapping knapsacks, and rubbing gun- 
barrels. If our careful soldier has an honest pride in the musket which 
he carries, he feels that his existence depends upon keeping it serviceable, 
and is never weary of brightening it for inspection. The adjutant is on the 
line with the colors, and the companies rapidly take their places. The march- 
ing unit is the brigade, and its movements are directed by the bugle from the 
head of the column. Staff officers are galloping hither and thither, indicat- 
ing to regimental commandants the order of march; soon the battalions face 
to the right, file into the road, close up into brigades, and the whole column 
is en route. The cavalry has the lead, as it must. watch the front for danger; 
the artillery moves with the different corps, and the long wagon train, mile 
after mile of it, brings up the rear. When guerriilas are plenty and trouble- 
some, large’detachments of cavalry accompany the train fora guard. Only 
a bird’s-eye view can comprehend all the details, and a spectator poised in 
mid-air over such a scene might fancy that he beheld a great serpent with 
glittering scales, slowly twisting forward his miles of body. He would see 
different corps, divisions, and brigades, separated by miles, half, and quarter 
miles of «listance, or marching by different roads, in parallelcolumns, without 
much compactness; masses of men moving on without much apparent order, 
and yet each man knowing his place and falling into it at the word; clouds 
of dust rising from the shuffling feet of men and horses, and hanging heavily 
above the moving mass; stragglers sitting and lying by the wayside, faint 
and weary, or skulking from the restraints of discipline; the whole incon- 
gruous throng pressing steadily on through the long hours of the Summer day, 
slowly, and with occasional rests—over tiresome hills, through forests, and 
across meadows and streams, toward some unknown objective point of the 
campaign—till nightfall and the welcome bivouac come together. 

So much for the general aspect of the march. A closer acquaintance ex- 
hibits it in its painful and fatiguing details. For the first hour after the 
column has started, before the heat of the day comes on, and while everybody 
is tolerably rested from yesterday’s labors, you will see cheerful faces and hear 
garrulous and jovial tongues; but by-and-by, after the sun has scorched us, 
and while his fiery southern face still glowers above us; when ears, eyes, and 
nosirils are full of dust ; when there are no feet but sore feet, and we limp along 
like a convention of cripples on the everlasting “ tramp, tramp, tramp,” of the 
route-step, then shall you see poor, distressed humanity bearing its burdens with 
true soldier philosophy, albeit every face is full of distress and dirt, and remarks 
are occasionally uttered more remarkable for emphasis than politeness. Does 
it rain? In rain as in shine the poor military footpad must trudge on; he is 
the sport of the elements, and has at least the cheap luxury of grumbling, 
The more doleful the situation, the more grotesquely will the dry humor of 
the soldier crop out to the surface, and he is sure to find his joke in any situ- 
ation of affairs. 

“This is all deuced nonsense,” grumbles Jones, a tall file-leader. “ Wonder 
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if old Blower knows what he expects to do with the enemy after he catches 
’em?” 

“J think the President made one great mistake,” remarks Brown, a sedate 
chap, who rarely smiles, and whose opinion is always received with deference. 

“Do you, though, Brown?” “ What was it?” “Give us your views,” etc., 
etc. 
“Yes, I do, and I’m afraid he'll find it out as the campaign progresses, 
He should have made Jones Lieutenant-General, instead of Grant.” 

Jones subsides into silence under the laugh, and Smith quietly observes 
that he has learned some news which he guesses nobody else knows. 

“ Let’s have it Smith,” half a dozen sensationalists cry; whereupon Smith ~ 
lays his forefinger by the side of his long nose, and informs them that it is 
reported that Moseby has burned up White’s Ford, and blown up the Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

Noon approaches, and the fervid rays of the sun seem to burn whatever 
they touch. Gun-barrels grow hot and blistering to the hands, and the water 
in the canteens 1s tco warm to drink. Throats are dry and parched, and eyes 
look restless and feverish ; and you need not look closely to see teeth shut 
hard together, to choke down the complaints that rise from the heart. Yet 
there is no selfishness here. Yonder is a little, weak fellow, manfully strug- 
gling along under the weight of his musket and knapsack, when it is evident 
enough that his legs are scarcely strong enough to carry his own weight. 
The great file-closer at his right quietly relieves him of the musket, and for 
the next mile carries one on each shoulder. Presently, Lieutenant Jack ob- 
serves it, and takes one himself. The poor, weak boy becomes almost faint- 
ing with thirst; somebody hasa little cold water, and it is handed over to 
him as freely as though a river of it were at hand. Your trae soldier has an 
invincible pride not to leave the company for any discomfort. He will endure 
everything rather than have it said that he did not stack arms with his com- 
pany at night; and, when he asks leave to fall out, his officer may know that 
poor, exhausted nature can endure no more. 

The column will halt at noon for perhaps an hour, and the exhilarating 
song of the bugle, which tells the welcome news, is greeted with irrepressible 
shouts. The panting, thirsty crowd can with difficulty await the command 
“ break ranks,” before they are rushing away to the living spring, bubbling 
out from the hillside in its purity, and furnishing such refreshment as the 
cellarage of the Rothschilds can never bestow. They throw themselves pros- 
trate beside it, drinking it greedily as it gushes from the ground, bathing 
hands and head in its revivifying tide, and then fill their canteens to over- 
running with the precious fluid. O ye connoisseurs of the grape, who stretch 
your legs luxuriously beneath mahogany, and fancy you have found the high- 
est pleasure which the glass can give in Clicquot, or Moselle, or Burgundy, or 
Curacoa, you never knew the rapture of one draught of God’s best gift when 
it frees the poor sufferer from torments such as Abraham saw across the gulf! 
Lying motionless in the grass, the wearied men make the most of the hour, 
and rest and shade strengthen them for the work of the afternoon. The 
march is soon resumed, and protracted until the sun has wheeled clear down 
below the western tree-tops. The eyes of the uninitiated will rest with some- 
thing of amazement upon the aggregate burden which an infantry soldier 
carries, varying from fifty to cne hundred pounds. Make an inventory of the 
whole, and you will have a musket, a dead weight, which must be shifted to 
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a dozen different positions in the course of an hour; a set of accoutrements, 
wretchedly uncomfortable to wear in hot weather; forty rounds of ball-car- 
tridge in the cartridge-box, and sometimes ten more in the pocket; a knap- 
sack crowded to repletion with indispensables; rubber and wool blankets 
strapped across the body; an overcoat rolled on the knapsack ; a haversack 
slung upon one side, loaded with three days’ rations, balanced by a canteen 
on the other containing three pints of water; and a dozen small affairs, 
stowed away wherever practicable. To march twenty miles between sun and 
sun, burdened in this way, in rain and shine, heat and cold, spite of aching 
limbs and blistered feet, and to prolong it for a month, make a school of en- 
durance in which are learned lessons for a whole lifetime. 

Perhaps the exigencies of the campaign may require us to ford a river, 
This is a disagreeable business, but not without its humorous aspects. Prep- 
arations for crossing over are made at the top of the bank, consisting simply 
in removing boots and socks, rolling up the lower garments, and slinging the 
cartridge-box high up between the shoulders, to keep the ammunition dry. 
The sight at the water’s edge becomes unique and laughable. Regiments 
entering the stream, quickly lose their cohesiveness, and are resolved into a 
crowd of individual soldiers struggling with the current, and limping painfully 
over pebbles and rocks at the bottom. Boots suspended over the shoulder 
on the musket, swing to and fro like pendulums; and now and then you will 
see some poor unfortunate with insecure footing laboring frantically to pre- 
serve his equilibrium, and clutching at his neighbor as he trips, involving 
both in “ too much of water.” Splashing, stumbling, swimming aid wading, 
regiment after regiment reaches the opposite shore; the lower apparel is 
resumed, the chaos reorganized, and the march continues. 

But all this sinks into utter insignificance when contrasted with a forced 
march, prolonged far into the night, when the system is prostrated with the 
fatigue of the day’s labor. We somewhere read a description of a punish- 
ment applied to criminals in some of the barbarous countries of Africa— 
deprivation of sleep, until the wretched subject expires under the torture. 
No person has a better opportunity to test the miseries of overtaxed physical 
powers than the soldier. The necessity of sleep is a requirement that cannot 
be disregarded beyond a certain point; abused nature will assert its claim. 
The experience of half our volunteer regiments in the field will recall night 
marches when scarcely a man was wide awake, and many were absolutely 
walking in their sleep, moving along only because they were fractions of a 
moving mass. Reeling and staggering as they move, with eyes closed and 
feet stumbling, clearly conscious of nothing but motion, they keep their places 
in the ranks, and are carried forward with their motion. The bugle-sound 
will not waken aman in this condition; he will mechanically subside in 
his tracks at a halt, neither knowing nor caring whether he lies in a mud- 
hole or on a heap of stones; he could sleep soundly with Van Amburgh’s 
lions snarling over him. “Attention!” sings the bugle, and the sleeper 
struggles to his feet and resumes the perpendicular; the column moves on, 
and he partakes of its motion. He may be both hungry and thirsty, weary, 
and aching in every bone; but the craving for sleep surpasses every other, 
and makes him insensible of all minor pain. And when at last an opportuni- 
ty for sleep is given, it comes with a profundity which no opiate could give, 
There is a vigor, an active enjoyment about a slumber under such circum- 
stances which experience alone can realize. 
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Outlining thus faintly the march of an army, we reach something of the 
truth which war-correspondents intend to, but do not, convey, when they in- 
form us that “ General Quickstep marched his column yesterday twenty-three 
miles toward Hardscrabble, on the Breakneck road;” always adding the 
stereotyped phrase, “the men are in excellent spirits.” Very possibly these 
words have been read by many excellent citizens at the North, just before 
betaking themselves to feather beds and sea-grass mattresses; and very 
possibly they may have remarked thereupon, in their noble enthusiasm for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war: “ Well, then—if they were in such good 
spirits, why couldn’t Quickstep march them twenty miles further before he 
rested them ?” 

Indeed, why not? Nothing can be more simple; it is merely putting one 
foot before the other | 

* * * * * * ” * * 

The still, sad night, which brings its Lethe to all suffering and unrest, 
shrouds our army gratefully in its dusky arms. Three hours ago the tattoo 
rattled its warning down the lines, the fires went out, the song and laugh 
were hushed, and sleep fettered the limbs of twenty thousand boys in blue. 
Their little shelters stretch across the plain, over the hillside, and away to 
the foot of the mountain, where now and then you catch the gleam of a 
bayonet from a picket-post. Our friend and lieutenant, Jack, has neither 
romance nor music in his practical soul, and we will leave him to his slum- 
bers while we survey the scene without. There is no sign of life around you; 
a look of haggard weariness covers all these faces, and we can easily fancy 
that the angel of death, not of sleep, holds themin her embrace. Beneath the 
dim moon and the sailing clouds the bivouacs lie like mighty sepulchres of 
humanity. And so they are—sepulchres of life, not death ! 

The embers at the nearest fire are burning low, and beside them are lying 
two men whom we recognize as Brown and Smith, the jokers of our day’s 
march, Let us draw near enough to overhear their words without being 
discovered. 

“ Sleep ?—no, of course I couldn’t. Every step we take carries us further 
from the mail that came to Harper’s Ferry the night after we left, and God 
only knows when I shall hear the news. The crisis of the fever was just 
upon her when they wrote me before, and the letter that must be in this mail 
will tell me all. Poor Jane!—poor Jane! I’ve done my duty, as the cap- 
tain would say, I know; but it’s hard, too hard.” 

A tear rolls down his rough, bearded cheek, and he hides his face a moment 
in his hands. And then the other speaks. 

“ There’s a little fellow at home just two years old, with my name, and his 
mother writes me that he’s looking more and more like me every day. I 
don’t know ; I’ve never seen his little face, and heaven knows if I ever shall. 
Have you heard anything more about a battle, Brown?” 

“They do say we shall have a hard one within a week. I’d like to avoid 
it if my duty would let me; but I’ll never flinch when it comes.” 

“You're right, Brown. For the sake of the boy and his mother I wish I 
could be spared it; but duty and honor are as dear to me as they are. God 
willing, no harm shall come nigh me.” 

Their voices expire in the silence of the night, and until the harsh awaken- 
ing of reveille their griefs are forgotten. We bear them and their dear ones 
sadly in our memory, well knowing that a day will come when the long wail 
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from the battle-field may reach to their doors, and that the boy may never 
know the love which the soldier bore him. Living or dead, let the grateful 
reverence of their country forever rest upon the rank and file of our Volun- 
teer Army. Their strong arms and unquailing hearts saved the Republic 
through pains and sacrifices such as can never be described ; let them be 
imperishably embalmed in its history. 

Jamps FRANKLIN Firts. 
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PLENDORS of Morning the billow-crests brighten, 
Lighting and luring them on to the land,— 
Faraway waves where the wan vessels whiten, 
Blue rollers breaking in surf where we stand 
Curved like the necks of a legion of horses, 
Each with his froth-gilded mane flowing free, 
Hither they speed in perpetual courses, 


Bearing thy riches, O beautiful Sea! 


Strong with the striving of yesterday’s surges, 

Lashed by the wanton winds leagues from the shore, 
Each, driven fast by its follower, urges 

Fearlessly those that are fleeting before ; 
How they leap over the ridges we walk on, 

Flinging us gifts from the depths of the Sea— 
Silvery fish for the foam-haunting falcon, 

Palm-weed and pearls for my darling and me! 


Light falls her foot where the rift follows after, 
Finer her hair than your feathery spray, 
Sweeter her voice than your infinite laughter,— 
Hist! ye wild couriers, list to my lay ! 
Deep in the chambers of grottoes auroral 
Morn laves her jewels and bends her red knee : 
Thence to my dear one your amber and coral 
Bring, for her dowry, O beautiful Sea ! 
EpMuUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 





A WOMAN. 


OME one, since the war, has 

painted “ Virginia.” I do 

not remember the picture pre- 

cisely ; the scene it represents 

is, perhaps, quite different from 

that at which I was looking in 

the November twilight, but the 

impression it left was of dull, 

monotonous desolation, and the 

impression of the landscape be- 

fore me was the same. The 

hill-tops were smirched by 

frost; the untilled fields were 

coyered with a sparse, weedy 

growth ; there was a swampy 

slope crowded with soldiers’ 

graves and their rotting head- 

boards ; sterile tracts lay either 

side the lonely road, and over 

all there were stillness and stag- 

nation. A_ slow, unhindered 

decay appeared to be thwarting 

the very processes of nature. 

pam Corruption was at work, and 

= the scene was of the sort 

srom-ercens? = wherein the only kind of life 
we look for is that foul life which corruption develops. 

Nothing can be more frightful than this look of lethargy and ruin. I felt 
it clutch my fancy and hang with the weight of a nightmare to my spirits. 
I was lonesome, and there came into my mind a morbid notion, an idea of 
moral wrongs bred like maggots in the dissolution of an evil; of stinging 
swarms, like the bees of Samson’s riddle, lodging in the carcass of a slain 
system. 

“ Eve,” said a man’s voice, somewhere near me. 

Istarted. It seemed as if my foolish fancy had found a voice. 

“Let go my hands now, Wilsy! I done listened to you all I will,” came 
in reply in a woman’s voice, brimming with rippling coquetry. 

I smiled at my sombre superstition. By the light of the strip of beryl- 
colored sky still stretching along the west, I could distinguish the figures of 
the speakers as they stood by the well, a little way from my window, and I 
recognized at once thegpretty quadroon who was my washerwoman, and her 
ardent and much abused lover. 
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She drew herself back as she answered him, resting one hand on the stone 
curb behind her. There was a voluptuous grace in her outlines and a lissom 
arrogance in her attitude which made her look, in the delusive light, like a 
dusk chiselling out of the shadows. 

“I think you might promuss,” Wilsy said, with tenacity, but no presump- 
tion in his voice. 

“ Wilsy, you keep such a fuss!” she answered complainingly. 

“ Well, I think you might,” he repeated. 

“T’m all the while tellin’ you I ain’t no account,” she said, in an uneasy 
way, as though the admission was an argument, “now what you keep pes- 
terin’ me to marry you for?” Her tone was sharp, but even Wilsy, not over 
shrewd in other matters, seemed to understand that her irritation was directed 
rather toward herself than him; that it was pleasanter than she meant to 
admit to have him holding her struggling little hands so hard in his, and that 
she was seeking with inexplicable motive to justify her satisfaction by ap- 
pearing dissatisfied. He had the keen insight of a simple nature, and Eve’s 
manner abashed without discouraging him. 

“ Why J think you’se beautiful, Eve,” looking at her boldly and exulting 
to refute her self-depreciation so clearly ; drawing a little closer and flavoring 
a profound humility with a suspicion of audacity. 

She sprang back from his advance. The brief irresolution went out of her 
face. 

“Don’t now, Wilsy!” with a quaver of fright in her tone, a genuine 
denial in her words, which at once controlled him. 

It seemed, indeed, in the end, that he was a little afraid of her. He was 
rather below her type, and lacked the self-assertion which the quadroon often 
has, but the mulatto seldom. In his words and looks there was a craving 
enthusiasm, a timid, abasing, engrossing passion ; in hers a succession of con- 
tradictions ; one minute he seemed to please and soothe her, the next to grow 
detestable to her. 

He stood away from her; hurt, but not angry. 

“Don't you car’ anything fo’ me, Eve?” he asked, piteously. 

A slow, gray horror crept over her childish, undetermined face, her mouth 
contracted, her eyes grew narrow. 

“No, I don’t!” she flashed out, harshly, and then with a sudden move- 
ment she lifted the bucket she had filled to her head, and walked rapidly 
away. 

Of course, he followed her. 

“ You're gwine to make that contrac’ with Massa Karstons, then?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Heaps o’ work dere,” he muttered, gloomily. 

“You lem’me ‘lone, Wilsy. I’se able to work,” in a defiant way, as 
though vexed at his unwelcome, but undeniable statement ; betraying in spite 
of herself her dread of hardship. 

“T’se a sight better able ’n you be, Eve;” and then, with an increase of 
pluck, “ You ain’t fit to work. You’se jus’ like white folks,” stopping a 
minute, and adding awkwardly, “I’se earnt heaps o’ money down dere at de 
war’house, you know, Eve.” 

“ Well, I don’t car’ Wilsy,” in a pettish tone. 

“It'd be all your’n,” he said, hesitatingly, shrewdly guessing how he might 
play tempter if he dare. P 
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There was a struggle in her face—the struggle of a desire for strength with 
the feeble will which was her inheritance from an ancestry of oppression, 
She walked slowly, steadying the bucket she carried with one hand, the other 
hanging at her side. Wilsy followed, keeping a step behind her, fumbling 
with some embarrassment in both his pockets, and presently drawing from 
one a little package, the tissue paper that enveloped it being soiled and 
twisted with the poor fellow’s previous nervous handling. 

“T don’t know as I got any use for dis,” he said, unrolling the little bunch 
awkwardiy and letting the lengths of a tinsel chain which it contained wind 
about his clumsy fingers. 

The girl cast a swift, sly glance backward, and let her steps slacken inap- 
preciably. There was a slim, yellow moon peering through the gray film 
that had come over the sky ; its slant rays glittered in the gilt links as Wilsy 
dangled them. 

“ That’s certainly fine,” she vouchsafed, betraying her relish for the trump- 
ery in her impulsive words. 

“Tt suits you,” said Wilsy, aptly. 

She laughed out, slightingly, annoyed at having encouraged the compli- 
ment. 

“’Twas got fur you,” he ventured, walking beside her. 

She laughed again with scorn, her eyes still on the chain. 

“Great service it’d do me, down dar,” emphasizing the words which re- 
minded him that she meant to go away from him. 

“ Well, you may just take it, Eve, or I’ll throw it away.” 

“Ho, Wilsy!” with amused incredulity. 

“T will.” 

“Pshaw!” 

Wilsy’s courage had risen gradually to the coaxing point; with a sudden 
movement he thrust the chain into the hand hanging at Eve's side. 

“ You jes’ take it now, Eve. You jes’ take it and keep it—so it'll be safe,” 
making the last clause a concession. 

“Nonsense, Wilsy! Give it to some dem others. ’Lize ’ll take mighty 
good car’ of it;” but her voice was not altogether sincere. She raised her 
hand and let the lengths‘of the chain thread her fingers and slip down over 
her round arm. 

“T’d like to see any dem gettin’ it,” he returned explicitly, trying not to 
betray a certain blind exultation he felt. 

“ You’se right smart car’less "bout such things, Wilsy ?” she asked, rather 
shy] 

: Dat’s so, Eve,” in a humble, contented tone. 

“ Well,” speaking slowly, twisting the chain, “I s’pose I might jus’ take it 
and keep it so’s you wouldn’t lose it. Couldn’ take it no how else,” with a 
returning waver in her tone, another look toward the chain, a renewed effort 
not to want it, a brief sigh. 

“Law, Eve!” cried Wilsy, suddenly, “ jes’ see dem all waitin’ dere to drive 
in, and no soul to open de gate ;” and availing himself of his lucky discovery 
with the skill of a diplomat, Wilsy darted off, leaving Eve helpless, in pos- 
session of his gift. 

“’Pears dere can’t be no harm in jes’ keepin’ it,” she murmured; “ couldn’ 
take it no how else,” and then she was out of sight. 

She came to me the next morning, looking a little wan, but jaunty and 
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trim as usual in her dress, and deft in her ways. She had a remarkably 
pretty face, babyish and irresolute to be sure, and void of expression except 
for the dumb, deep look of sorrow in her large eyes, but with clear, olive tints, 
and red, ripe lips; with well-hung arms, round, supple limbs, an easy, airy 
kind of grace—the incarnation of a joyous, life-loviny nature, ready to receive 
impressions, equally ready to lose them. 

“T want de cap’n to fix dat paper so’s I ken go down to Miss Karstons 
right away, please Miss,” were almost the first words she said. 

I was a little inclined to remonstrate with Eve for this. The Karstons 
wanted a strong woman for mere drudgery, and the contract was to be bind- 
ing for three months. Eve could flute ruffles, arrange a room, or dress one’s 
hair to a charm—she had been brought up lady’s maid—but it did not seem to 
me she was constituted for rough, hard work, and I did not want her to be dis- 
couraged in her first attempt at independent labor. But this situation with 
the Karstons, who were smal! farmers and ignorant people, was the only one 
which just then presented itself. 

“TI think you’d better have a little patience, Eve. Your work will be 
worth a good deal more in the right place,” I said. 

She looked fretted, which was very unusual. 

“T want to go, Miss.” 

“ What is the matter?” I asked, trying te get at the secret of her stubborn 
impulse. 

She hung her head a moment. Then she said in an abrupt, uneasy way, 

“ Wilsy pesters me.” 

I laughed. 

“ Running away from a lover, eh? What is the trouble with Wilsy? 
Don’t you like him?” 

“ He ain’t no account,” she equivocated, reservedly. 

She puzzled me a good deal. Poor Wilsy’s piteous pleading of the night 
before came to my mind. 

“Tf you’re so undecided, wouldn’t it be well to incline to the side of 
mercy, Eve?” I asked, thinking 1 might justifiably pour a little oil upon this 
troubled, true-love current ; “I expect Wilsy would make you a good hus- 
band. He’s as smart a workman as there is about ‘here, 1 hear them say,” 
I added. 

The blood flushed up to the girl’s temples. 

“T don’ want a husband,” she said, sharply ; and then catching back some- 
thing which seemed to come to her lips, she muttered, “ Wilsy’s always run- 
nin’ round after one and another. Dare say he won’t fret long ’bout me,” 
with a mingling of ‘coquetry and sincerity in her words. 

I saw there was something deeper than I might touch, so I forbore to add 
any more arguments. The contract was made out that same day, and the 
next I saw Eve driven off behind the single ox harnessed to a clumsy cart, 
the only vehicle remaining to Mr. Karstons after the final Confederate impress- 
ment. I remember looking after the girl with a presentiment of ill, anda 
sense of disappointment. Her character was so legible, yielding, pleasure- 
loving ; so susceptible of keen, sensuous delights ; capacitated for enjoyment, 
but sure to swerve from suffering; easily tempted, cowardly, with small 
power for enduring or resisting, that I dreaded the test to which she was 
about to be put. 

But new duties and excitements poured rapidly in. The weeks slipped 
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away, and I thought no more about the little love affair, unless when Wilsy 
came prowling around with disconsolate looks, waiting to ask if I ever heard 
anything from Eve. 

The Winter wore away to February. It was one of those days when the 
gun touches the earth with a long, rapturous kiss, and a quick throb of life 
answers. Long, white rifts of cloud were stealing over the sky, softening its 
blue, wintry glitter. The air that nestled the withered leaves was moist and 
warm. There was a secret stir of life, a sense of the coming of a new 
creation. 

I had prepared that morning for overhauling some clothing recently sent 
for the Freedpeople by the Commission, and was waiting for the men to open 
the boxes, when Wilsy appeared, with an unusually radiant expression, and 
after some preliminary shuffling, announced in a tone as of response to a 
question for which I might have been waiting, 

“ Eve done come, Miss.” 

“Has she? When?” I asked, rather preoccupied. 

“Jus’ to-day, Miss.” 

“ How is that?” I inquired, still unsuspicious of the coming disclosure, 

“ We’s married, Miss. De chaplain done done it.” 

“Married! Is it possible?” It would have been difficult for me to have 
told just why i experienced so much surprise. 

“ Yes’m, we’se married.” -I fancied I detected a little suppressed indigna- 
tion in his reiteration. 

“ Well, how did it come about, and how long since?” I inquired. 

“ Jus’ dis bery day, Miss. Jus’ now de chapla’n done done it,” with evident 
relish for the last point. 

“Oh! Well you must excuse me, Wilsy, for being astonished, but I sup- 
posed you and Eve were finally and effectually separated when she went down 
in the country.” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“T might have known, though. Love laughs at locksmiths, and you of 
course have contrived to see her in spite of all.” 

“T haint seen her, Miss, afore to-day—not since las’ Fall. I only sawnt 
her messages,” said the literary Wilsy. 

“ Messages—indeed! Why, what a smooth, languid Ganymede you must 
have employed!” 

Wilsy hung his head, not comprehending. 

“T reckon she was clar’ worn out with work down dar’,” he said by way of 
reply, with an appreciation of the plea which had won his suit which was 
more logical than flattering. 

“But I hope you don’t think she consented to marry you from ambitious 
motives?” I asked rather maliciously. 

A look of grim suffering blurred the exultation there had been in the poor 
fellow’s face, and made me repent my question. 

“It do sometimes ’pear as though she thought a heap on me, Miss,” he said 
in a humble tone which went to my heart, and left me wavering between 
admiration of the groom’s magnanimity and indignation of the bride’s calcu- 
lation. 

At that moment they came to tell me that the boxes were ready. 

“Well, Wilsy,” I added, by way of lightening his spirits, as I prepared to 
leave him, “I suppose you don’t go to your work to-day?” 
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He smiled, bashfully. 

“T did’n’ want to, Miss, but dere’s heaps to do and dey could’n’ get on 
*thout me, no how, thank you.” 

“That is certainly hard,” I said, trying to keep back asmile. “Tell Eve 
she must come up and see me this evening,” I added; and then Wilsy—the 
brief cloud which had crossed his face dispelled—bowed and backed himself 
out of the room, and I went to my work. 

Yet someway the little episode of Eve’s marriage possessed my mind. I 
wondered if she really had married Wilsy without caring for him, and, if so, 
why she hadn’t cared for him ; and a dozen puzzling doubts, such as generally 
result from an attempt to sift a woman’s motives, clustered around my en- 
deavor to understand those of this pretty quadroon. The hesitancy and 
inconsistency with which she listened to Wilsy from the first; her struggle 
about going away, and the evident cost of her decision, her final return, her 
marriage, all perplexed me. 

“ Here is one article not invoiced,” remarked the captain, who had met me 
at the door as I opened it, pointing to a man standing at the extreme end of 
the room—a negro, massively proportioned and yet so gaunt, sunken, with 
such restless, glittering eyes, and such an uneasy watchfulness in his face, 
that I felt a kind of wonderment at the sight of him. 

“ Why, where in the world did he come from ?’’ I asked. 

“ Colonel Dack has sent him down here,” replied the captain, speaking in 
a lower voice, and referring to an open letter he held. “He picked him up 
on a raid, the second year of the war; used him as a guide, and finally took 
him back with him beyond the lines. The fellow, he says, was very reluctant 
to go. Something seemed to weigh on his mind more than desire for free- 
dom. However, he finally accompanied Colonel Dack, and after he was 
wounded went North with him. The colonel writes: ‘I obtained a good 
situation for him when I no longer needed him, but the great Goliath pines 
like a girl to get home; the local attachments of these people are marvellously 
strong. So, as I couldn’t see him die before my eyes, for homesickness, I 
send him on to you. You will find him faithful and smart, but a queer, reti- 
cent sort of fellow.’” 

“What is his name?” I asked, as we say some common thing often, to 
relieve a mysterious awe that takes unreasonable possession of the faculties. 

“ Louis, I believe—yes, Louis,” referring to the letter again, and then rais- 
ing his voice and walking toward the man, “If you want any help you can 
keep him with you.” 

“Very well,” I said, feeling a silly sort of aversion to have the man come 
near me; “ you may hold the tray for me, Louis;” and getting engrossed 
presently in my work I ceased to heed the automaton who stood silent and 
rigid beside me. 

“The contents of my boxes were after the usual type; old garments mended 
and cleaned, and hence valuable and available; new garments, with the skews 
of inexperience in the cut and the elaborations of an unwholesome leisure on 
the trimming. 

An hour or so passed busily. The large wooden tray Louis held was piled 
with such articles as I needed, and I had dived into the depths of a barrel for 
one or two more children’s frocks, as the last things required that day, when, 
emerging with these in my hand, suddenly the tray dropped with a crash. 

I looked at Louis in astonishment. He stood there, shaking in every limb, 
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dumb, livid with passion, his eyes glued to the little child’s dress of dark 
delaine, a chocolate colored ground, strewn with rose-buds, which I held. 

“Why, Louis?” I said. 

“ T—I—oh, Miss, I beg your pardon ;” shuddering. 

I could only wait.’ In a moment two or three tears started into his eyes, 
and a look of humiliation and fright crossed his face. 

“ Were you sick?” I asked soothingly. 

He stretched out his hand tremblingly, and took hold of the little frock, 
cautiously, with his great hands, as he might have handled a humming-bird ; 
with an awkward, tender painstaking that was strangely touching. His ex- 
planation was abrupt and brief. 

“ Jes’ such as she used to wear, Miss,” he said, appealingly. 

“Who? your child, Louis?” 

The convulsion half returned. 

“T meant my wife; mebbe she made the little gal one, afterwards,” looking 
at me inquiringly. 

“Oh, poor fellow! is your wife dead?” 

He had stooped, beginning, nervously, to pick up the things. He stopped, 
at my question. 

“No—no,” hoarsely, and then, “she was just as much my wife”—the 
words wrenching great sobs from him, “just as much, as—as”—breaking 
down completely at last, burying his face in his gaunt hands and crying out 
loud. 

I had seen too many of these rough-hewn tragedies among these people 
not to be continually prepared for them; but, for the first time, I had no 
courage to make inquiries, no happy inspiration by which to express sympa- 
thy. The utter solemnity of the man’s grief seemed to separate him from me. 

Two or three minutes, and he went down, falteringly, upon his knees, press- 
ing his hands to them as he knelt, the muscles of his upturned face twitching, 
his eyes rolling. 

I watched him, wondering, thinking that prophecies were wrought out of 
such organisms. 

“Oh, my Father,” he stammered ; then hesitating, faith and strength seem- 
ing to fail him, and at last breaking down, with sobs: 

“Oh, Evvy, Evvy! You promuss to wait; vou promuss ”— 

A sickening suspicion came into my mind as he uttered the name. But 
that the thought of Eve had been so recently occupying me, I presume I 
should not have felt it. 

“Poor fellow!” I said, not daring somehow to look toward him, “ tell me 
what it is.” 

“Tt’s because I’m ’feared I’le never find her, Miss,” he sobbed. “I don’t 
see how I am to find her. De ole home’s all broke up, and Massa John’s 
Souf, and mebbe he’s took Eve with him.” 

I shuddered. 

“Eve was your wife?” I asked, “and you left her when you went with 
Colonel Dack?” 

“Yes, Miss. Dat was jes’so. I thought up Norf I could make money 
and buy her,” defending himself piteously. “I did’n go with no other thought, 
and she promuss me to wait.” 

I shrank still from looking at him, as if I had been guilty of some crime 
toward him. What could I tell him?—that I knew his wife?—that her 
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promise had been broken ?—that he had asked too much of her constancy and 
her strength? I could not tell him this, 

It was an inexpressible relief at that minute to have the captain come in. 
There was something so crushing and colossal about the man’s suffering that 
I had no nerve to confront it. He roused himself when: the door opened and 
stood steadying himself by the boxes. 

The captain said: 

“They are discharging freight at the dépdt and are rather short of help. 
Wilsy, who you know so seldom grumbles, is saying he shan’t get through to- 
night. So, if you’re through with Louis, I’ll send him down there to help.” 

“TI am quite through,” I said, almost eagerly. “I am going now to get 
some of the women to help me distribute the things.” 

I had my mind on Eve. The facts in my possession haunted me, It 
seemed best, if I had really suspected the truth, to conceal it from Louis. To 
let him know all would be unmerciful. The poor fellow! That he should be 
sent to help Wilsy through with his work that he might hurry home happy 
and unconscious to the woman who had been false to both, was too unkind 
of destiny! If my instinctive guess was true, Eve alone must bear the brunt 
of the knowledge, must content herself with its concealed torture. The least 
and best she could do now was to spare the men she had wronged so the 
surety of her guilt. 

I put my shawl and bonnet on, and walked rather slowly to her quarters, 

She sat in the doorway, in a broad block of yellow sunshine; her back was 
toward me, and she was singing low to herself as I came up, and was busy 
knotting some bright ribbon into a bow for her throat. She stopped singing, 
rose suddenly, and looked confused when she saw me; her arms had dropped, 
and the gay lengths of the ribbon strayed through her fingers and fluttered 
off in the breeze. Even in her holiday-locking toilet, I could see she was 
wretchedly changed. It occurred to me afterward that her dress was black— 
a glossy alpaca. She had the taste to perceive how much black relieved her 
tawny complexion. The dress fitted her admirably; there was a bit of lace 
about the throat, deep linen cuffs, Wilsy’s chain worn somewhat ostenta- 
tiously, and a broad gold ring on her third finger. But her features had 
grown sharp, her throat thin. She looked sick and overworked. I could not 
help pitying her the loss of her round outlines and ripe color. The dejection 
and disgust inspired by the loneliness and the drudgery of the life she had 
been leading, and through which she had finally yielded, became quite plain 
to me. I read this one more story of temptation, resistance, eventual defeat, 
The determined fidelity, the sense of duty, which had led her to get away 
from Wilsy’s influence ; the detestation of hard work, to which she had never 
been accustomed; the perpetual revolt against the crude-heroic, overtasked 
impulse; the giving*out of the unpracticed moral strength, were all pitiably 
plain. 

“ This is rather surprising news I hear of you, Eve,” I said, gravely. 

“ Yes, Miss,” she acquiesced, in an indifferent way. 

“ You have changed your mind since you told me you didn’t want a hus- 
band?” I looked at her narrowly. She gave no sign that the words hurt 
her. 

“ Yes, Miss,” again, brief and almost dogged in her response. 

I looked past her, through the open door, into the room, which was neat as 
wax, with even an air of elegance about it, such as she could contrive to give 
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to her person, even with very shabby materials. She had spent the morning, 
no doubt, in arranging it. The wedding ceremony had been performed, for 
convenience’s sake, at the chaplain’s quarters, two miles distant, at the camp, 
by which she necessarily passed coming up from the Karstons’, and where 
Wilsy had met her; but the celebration of the event—quite in contradistine- 
tion to its solemnization—was reserved evidently for the evening, and the 
bride had spent the intervening hours in making her preparations. It all had 
a gala look—the fresh, white curtains looped back with running pine; the 
toilet-table, on which lay pincushion and primer; two or three prints, sur- 
rounded by evergreens, hanging on the newly-whitened walls; the bed, with 
its scrupulous snowy covering, and the girl’s stylish dress, with the gay rib- 
bon still clinging and rippling over it. 

My heart hardened at her calmness, at her passive acceptance of pleasure, 
which involved such misery ; of ease and indulgence bought at such a price. 
She had, moreover, a way of intrenching herself in her laconic, respectful 
reserve, beyond any person I had ever seen. So I would not dally with the 
disclosure I had to make. I was hard with her; forgetting her inheritance ; 
feeling toward her as I have felt toward other guilty, giddy women who had 
wrought harm like this. ‘“ Eve,” I said, steadily, “have you ever had a 
husband before?” 

The color went suddenly out of her lips; her rich, bronze-tinted skin grew 
mottled; her wide eyes—which had always held a look of sorrow as the sea 
holds its high tide—stared at me, a misty horror coming over them, and her 
calmness and assurance were all gone. 

“Oh, Eve!” that was all I said at her betrayal 

“ Miss ”—she stammered. 

Then I added : 

“What have you been doing? You had a husband who loved you. How 
would you feel to have him come back now ?” 

A sort of shiver wrinkled her skin. 

“Miss ””—with a faint, hysterical sob—“ please Miss—oh |” 

I saw well enough, then, that there was something in her nature quite apart 
from the sluggish apathy she had been showing. I saw that there were 
fierce, abiding passions, motives, comprehensions, capacity for reaction, which 
would be fearful. I pitied her for having what I had despised her for having 
not. 

“ Poor soul! what is to become of you?” I muttered, involuntarily. 

“T—I—” she began; and then, with the inability of ignorant persons to 
comprehend the insight of others into their special experience, she said, 
drearily, laying her hopelessness bare, in the few words of her simple question : 

“ Have you seen Louis, Miss?” 

Even with the preparation I had had, the confirmation sickened me. I 
was less impatient of the woman than of humanity, and I thought vaguely 
of that sullen November twilight, with its look as of a curse stamped on the 
war-scarred land, and of the notion I had of inevitable wrongs still swarm- 
ing about a decaying evil. 

“Yes,” I said, “I have seen him.” 

She moaned very low: 

“ It was so long,” she said; “I thought he had forgotten.” 

She panted, leaning against the casing. A fresher breath of wind fluttered 
the gay ribbon away. 
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I turned from her. The things I had made up my mind to say did not 
come to me. I had not counted on her suffering—her womanhood. I had 
no way to help her, or any of them. 

There came just then a gray chill across the face of the bright February 
day. The low, long sob of the southeast wind sprang up from the copse, 
scattering the clinging, withered leaves of the chincapin bushes, and rat- 
tling the knotted, sapless links of the wild grape-vines, with the shuddering 
sounds of a coming storm. We both listened to it, having no more words 
to say. 

I noticed, mechanically, then, a small crowd at a distance, coming up the 
road. But half conscious of it, I let it rivet my attention. It moved on 
slowly and compactly. I saw that in the centre something was being carried. 
Then, that it was a stretcher. As it came nearer, one after another, all 
colored folk, joined the little procession. A crowd has always an expression. 
The expression this crowd had was of solemnity and horror. A little nearer 
still, and I saw that on the stretcher there was the body of a man; probably 
a dead man. I said, some unaccountable excitement choking my voice: 

“ Eve, what is that?” the words coming in a husky whisper. 

She roused herself vacantly, hearing me speak ; following my eyes with the 
look I once saw in the eyes of a hound that had been hurt, but made no answer. 

The throng was getting very near us; one of the foremost in it pointing 
toward us. 

“ Dere’s his wife, now—poor thing!” 

The speaker was the man who had driven up with Eve from the Karstons’ 
farm that morning. 

She sprang a little forward, with the spasmodic, fluttering motion of a small 
animal that has been fatally shot, and stopped. 

One of the men who were carrying the stretcher—one of those at the head— 
looked up. Eve and Louis stood face to face. He was helping to bring Wil- 
sy’s dead body to her—to whom he little dreamt! 

I went forward and asked some of them, nervously, what had happened. 

One and another explained, hushing their voices. 
. The tackling, they said, had given way, while a box of iron plates was 
being lowered from the warehouse loft. Wilsy, at the moment, was under- 
neath, He had stooped to raise something from the sidewalk, and was crushed 
by the falling box so instantly that he could not even have had a premonition 
of the danger. 

The narrator shivered. For my life, I could not have told whether I had a 
feeling or no, 

I was conscious of one glance toward the husband and wife, face to face, 
with the corpse between them. 

Louis’ lips parted with a suppressed ery, as he caught sight of Eve. A light 
blazed over his face. It was evident that he controlled himself by almost 
superhuman effort. 

“ Poor thing,” repeated an old man, a preacher. “ De Lord hab mercy!” 

“ An’ jes’ married this blessed day!” wailed one of the women. 

A wild, haggard look shot from Louis’ eyes, as he heard these words. His 
gaze followed that of the throng, directed to Eve, with a stupid fright. She 
had paused; her arms were folded over her breast. Her eyes were void of 
expression as the eyes of a stone idol; not a quiver going over her hopeless, 
frozen face, 
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They carried the dead man in. They laid him, ghastly, bloody, mangled, 
on the scrupulous, snowy-covered bed. And then the crowd, excitable, im- 
pressible, began their shuddering wails and passionate prayers. 

Eve, too, had followed them in; and through all the length of the crowded 
room, with its mocking nicety and pitiful decorations between them, her eyes 
were fixed on her husband’s; his on hers. 

Standing in the doorway, I looked till I could have cried. 

He knew all; that was clear. His brain had been wrought to the condi- 
tion which receives revelations from slight things. But knowing all, through 
the severity and agony in his face was a tenderness, a patience, a Christian 
charity, in which self-love had no part. 

I came away and left them. Ido not know that she was worthy of for- 
giveness, but, anyway, I believe he forgave her. 

Poor, burdened people! God has granted that your hearts should be very 
merciful toward one another, and your mutual need of mercy has been great, 


Mrs. W. H. Paumen. 
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HE mellow ray 
Of fading day 
Warms the greenwooded hills with blushes ; 
The pensive hour 
In cot and bower 
The long, laborious murmur hushes. 
Cease, doubt and fear—the hours of care are ended | 
Faith, wake! we're on the lake, between two skies suspended. 


From copse and hill 
The fairies trill 
Their cricket pipes in countless number 
As from the day 
Earth rolls away, 
And turns upon her side to slumber. 
Now let the velvet-voicéd horn give music softly blended ! 
Love, wake! here on the lake, between two skies suspended. 


Gently we row ; 
Now, musie, flow, 
In rippling melody entrancing ; 
See, as we float, 
Around our boat 
The tipsy constellations dancing ! 
We seem to soar with song through starry spaces splendid. 
Joy, wake! we're on the lake, amidst the stars suspended. 
Joun FLEETWooD. 











“E PLUBIBUS UNUM.” 


OT wishing to deter from the perusal of this article any fastidious person 
whom Fourth of July orations may have tired of spread-eagleism, nor 
by the patriotic sound of its title to beguile any enthusiastic fellow-country- 
man into attacking a treatise for whose matter he has no real predilection, 
I hasten to say that my heading signifies the vital and essential unity, not 
of all the States, but of all the physical forces which operate in nature. My 
title invites the reader to a brief popular talk upon the subject which is 
now universally interesting scientific minds throughout Europe and America 
under the name of “ Correlation;” a subject which, indeed, possesses so many 
elements of interest for any active intellect, whether trained or not in the ab- 
struser studies technically known as science, that, unless I do it great injus- 
tice by my treatment, every reader whose education enables him to enjoy the 
other portions of this periodical will finish the article with the feeling of 
having had opened to him a new field for his thought as limitless and as 
noble as those trodden by the feet of Milton and of Dante. 

For the elaboration of the idea of the Correlation, or what is equivalent, 
the basal unity of all the forces of nature, all the sciences were necessary ; 
nevertheless, we who are not great specialists or great mathematicians may 
stand outside the developed structure which has been laid well nigh to the 
topmost stone by the combined labors of such scholars, and admire its sublime 
proportions, from the earth beneath our feet to the highest range of vision— 
its still sublimer suggestions where the line grows vaguer and the pinnacles be- 
gin climbing into infinity. “Other men have labored,” and we “enter into 
the fruits of their labors ;” and, in this case, it is no arrogance to say that 
we shali enjoy the completed fabric, despite our inferiority in the erudite 
technicalities of abstract science, even more than any one of the builders, 
unless to his erudition he shall have added the spirit of the poet, the artist 
and the seer. Many a man from whose face the ever young stars win back 
no thankful radiance of delight feels a savage pleasure, as he sits by his study- 
lamp, in grubbing out, like a detective of the universe, the trail of all their 
movements; and in bragging, like Cicero to Catiline, that he knows where 
they were last night, where the night previous—in baleful prophecies of the 
exact time when their “ glim will be doused” by an eclipse. Many a philos- 
opher, insensible to the exquisite grace of swallow flights and the majestic 
plunge of cataracts, took the first prize in his junior year for the best dis- 
cussion of their parabolas. And the sole delight which ever reaches the 
beauty-proof soul of many a savant from the clouds of gold-fringed crimson 
floating above the kingly death-bed of the sun, is the grim satisfaction he 
finds in knowing that, gather or attenuate as they may, they cannot elude the 
pneumatic formula for wind-driven bodies or refuse obedience to Marriotte’s 
law. The true man of science begins with formulas, but he does not end 
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there. The full possession of science demands a heart not less than brains. 
Never was the love of beauty a more vital supplement to the love of truth 
than in the appreciation of this particular subject of science—the oneness 
in essence of all nature’s energies and their capacity for endless mutual trans- 
formation. 

Man is born into a tangle of forces. The threads of the skein are innu- 
merable, and he perceives no continuity between them. Long after he has 
emerged from the fetish-worshipping period of his development, he perseveres 
in isolating every new phenomenon of the universe, ascribes to it a separate 
nature and gives it a distinct name. Though he no longer persgnalizes the 
forces, he continues to specialize them. No longer is there a soul in hia 
amber, but on the behavior of the amber he bestows a title of its own, and 
electricity is conceived of as an utterly independent existence. His planet 
no longer has a Daimon for its charioteer, but the substituted conception of a 
resultant of forces by which he explains, is more complicated than the 
Daimon, without having attained any higher degree of universality. The 
heat that warms him and the cold that freezes; the light which illuminates 
and the lightning which appalls; the impetus by which his grain grows and 
that which in the swinging cradle cuts it down; every natural force working 
change of state or change of position has an essential difference in his eyes 
and a separate name in his vocabulary. 

At a subsequent stage of his development, he attains the notion of a con- 
tinuity between the surrounding forces, and leaps at once to the conclusion 
that it follows an ascending series. Then ensues one of those desperate periods 
in the history of intellectual progress, characterized by investigation for a 
Frst Cause. The Sages turn the tangled skein of physical forces, peering 
eagerly to find the ravelling end—if but once they can get that upon their 
reel, think they, the matter resolves itself into a mere job of logical winding, 
and at the other end they shall find their Creator. But the report of the 
ages is that no such clue can be discovered; that though cause be tracked 
into cause forever, no tracking can reach the All-Causing and the Causeless ; 
that no addition of finites can ever sum up into the Infinite; that God, like 
his kingdom, “cometh not with observation, but is within” us; that their 
tower of causes is a Babel which will not reach unto the heavens; to return 
to the original figure, that after all their turning and twisting, natural science 
can find no break in nature’s skein. Why does the animal live? Because he 
contains an oxidizing apparatus. Why does the plant live? Because it 
contains a deoxidizing one. The waste of the one flows over into the want 
of the other, and the sequence of their vital processes leads us to the origina- 
tion of neither, but to the reciprocal maintenance of both. 

Neither origination nor annihilation of force having ever come within the 
field of human experience, the best thinkers of to-day have wisely accepted 
the conclusion to leave to the heart and the religion of mankind all considera- 
tions of a First Cause, as necessarily beyond the province of a philosophy 
which deals with an endless chain of causes running into each other. Instead 
of limiting or degrading science, this conclusion really presents her with a 
freer field and more unhampered arms. Knowing what she can do, and 
acknowledging what she cannot, she does the former all the better for having 
entrusted to religion all functions connected with the latter. To Job’s ques- 
tion, “Who by searching can find out God?” she has frankly answered, 
“Not I;” and in this honest reply has deserved of all the good full privilege 
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of research, free thought and plain enunciation upon the subjects of her 
special realm. To her now belongs the field of proof; to religion, the knowl- 
edge higher than any physical experiment or logical deduction of realities, 
grander than all things provable, together with their application as stimulus 
and solace in the vital exigencies of man’s immortal career. 

Out of the vast mass of experiments made by science with the newly 
received convictions of her true purpose have come two well-established and 
inter-depending doctrines, known severally as the Persistence of Force and the 
Correlation of the Forces. Together they amount to the statement that ex- 
perience reveals no break in the continuity of force, but a perpetual translation 
of special forces into each other. As a deduction from the continuity of forces, 
there is rapidly gaining ground among scientific men a conviction of the 
unity of all force, heat, affinity, molecular and massive motions of all kinds 
being but the phenomena of this single existence as manifested in varying 
relations to space and time. We might be allowed to carry deduction one 
step further, and assert that because our only cognitions of matter are cog- 
nitions of force, matter in the scientific sense is force. I believe this probable, 
but it is not in the path of the present article. 

Leaving to the reviewer of Herbert Spencer the delightful task of consider- 
ing the persistence of force in the light of the proofs and illustrations by that 
clear thinker, let us devote our attention to the Correlation of Forces, and the 
investigations whereby it has been elucidated. This subject is put in its 
clearest light and to its most exhaustive analysis by the little volume into 
which Professor Youmans has gathered the prominent treatises upon Correla- 
tion, written in Europe during the last quarter of a century by six of the most 
eminent investigators in this scientific field, with an introduction from the 
editor’s own pen, which is one of the most valuable portions of the work.* 

Science is cosmopolitan, but there are several reasons why an American 
must take a special pride in this book. 

Primarily, because it is the first collection which has been made of the 
treatises composing it, and the only one likely to be made in the English lan- 
guage. Each treatise was originally published as an independent monograph. 
The difficulty of persuading the several British publishers to act in concert 
has thus far proved an insuperable obstacle to the collection of the pamphlets 
in a single volume on the other side of the water. No such obstacle existing 
in this country, we may congratulate ourselves on possessing the only porta- 
ble edition of the most valuable researches made in modern physics. 

In the second place, it clearly establishes the fact that the grand impetus in 
the direction whither all modern research is most profitably tending, was 
originally given by an American. 

Monopoly can rarely be claimed in the discoveries of science. As with the 
Calculus, so with Correlation—the idea was simultaneously conceived by sev- 
eral minds. But Prof. Youmans has conclusively shown Benjamin Thomp- 
son, Count Rumford, our own countryman, to be the first philosepher who 
expressed absolute convictions upon the subject of correlated or translated 
forces, and established them upon a basis of experiments at all approaching 


*The Correlation and Conservation of Forces; A series of Expositions by Professor 
Grove, Professor Helmholtz, Doctor Mayer, Doctor Faraday, Professor Liebig and 
Doctor Carpenter. With an Introduction, and brief Biographical Notices of the Chief 
Promoters of the New Views, by Edward L. Youmans, M.D. New York. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 
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our modern requisitions in delicacy, magnitude or rigor of interpretation. We 
may almost assert that Rumford did for the doctrine of force in general an 
equivalent service to that which the understanding of chemical forces owes 
Dalton, Lavoisier, and their compeers. He cleared experiment of all avoid- 
able mysteries ; corrected all unnecessary aberrations, and stopped all discov- 
erable leakages. His Munich experiments upon the nature of heat did away 
with slovenliness in all such researches forever. The time had come when 
chemists could no longer account for every loss of weight in their combustions 
by the convenient excuse that something had been “ burned up,” and when 
dynamists in all departments must give strict account for every equivalent 
of force passing through their tests. Count Rumford was the first and most 
conspicuous champion of the doctrine that heat is a mode of motion; and 
his bold disavowal, both on @ priori and inductive grounds, of the old theory 
of a caloric fluid, may be regarded as the opening protest in our modern era 
of scientific conscientiousness. It is in the highest degree creditable to Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, whose pen Professor Youmans justly calls “chivalric,” that in 
his late work on “ Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion,” he has paid due 
honors to our compatriot as the chief original investigator of that subject. 

Among the earlier experimenters in the field of Correlation should be men- 
tioned with honor the names of Joule, Tyndall, the brothers Thompson, 
Clausius, Colding, Rankine, Holtzmann, Seguin. To Professor Grove, how- 
ever, we must concede the honor of occupying the relation of organizer to the 
ideas which all of these had in common with him. Each contributed special 
researches to the establishment of a law which Grove was the first to sys- 
tematize in all its phenomenal applications. 

Helmholtz and Mayer follow Grove in Professor Youmans’ book; the 
former with a treatise of thirty-five pages on the “Interaction of Natural 
Forces ;” and the latter with three treatises severally devoted to “The Forces 
of Inorganic Nature,” “ Celestial Dynamics,” and “The Mechanical Equiva- 
lent of Heat.” 

Grove takes a brave step toward the doctrine of the unity of force when 
he dismisses the hypothesis of an all-pervading ether, and explains the action 
of light on the plain principle of a universal diffusion of matter throughout 
space—generically identical with that at the earth’s surface but in a state of 
indefinite rarefaction. His abundant excuse for the abandonment of ether 
is that there is no occasion for it. Why make distinctions where none exist? 
If we call the perceptible nebulw ponderable matter, what is to prevent the 
existence throughout the universe of ponderable matter so comminuted as to 
be imperceptible? Grove still further fortifies his view by setting forth the 
reactions which must ensue during the passage of a ray of light through a 
porous body, and the inconceivability of propagating such an impulse at all 
in an ether whose continuity was everywhere broken by particles of ponder- 
able matter. His illustration of this view by the interference which wave- 
motion would encounter in a thickly studded archipelago is very happy indeed. 

Grove further simplifies physics by denying a separate place to the force of 
gravitation, and is further inclined to agree with Mosotti in the opinion that 
whatever it be, cohesive attraction is one with it. He advances another step 
by identifying both of these with mechanical force, through the similarity of 
their behavior in passing from the dynamic to the static condition. 

Perhaps the largest and noblest idea which has lately been expressed in 
science, is the hypothesis which Grove enunciates and evidently favors, to the 
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effect that no solution of continuity anywhere exists in the atmospheres of 
the universe ; that a chemical combination in Uranus may eventually effect 
transformations in matter at Philadelphia; that the electrosphere of a fixed 
star is incapable of boundary, and that a positive current sweeping dowr 
from Alpha Lyre may affect the position of the terrestrial poles and modify 
the variations of the compass over every foot of our globe’s surface. That 
the heat of the solar system is not isolated, and that the perpetual compen-a- 
tory motions of universal matter preserve the total amount of heat eternally 
the same throughout entire space. This bold creed comes just in time for 
the consolation of those who have adopted despondent views of the universe 
through Mr. W. Thompson’s mathematical (and by the limited theory irre- 
futable) proof that it is tending to an eternal azoic period of absolute cold, 
rest, silence and darkness. It would be a pleasing task, which I wish we had 
time for, to trace the poetic suggestions arising from this view of Grove’s. It 
means a universal stellar brotherhood, each feeling every beat of the pulse of 
all—all interacting with each by a stupendous nervous system of allotropic 
forces. It is the science corresponding to Mrs, Browning’s poetry, where she 
says : 

Each creature holds an insular point in space ; 

Yet what man stirs a finger, breathes a sound, 

But all the multitudinous beings round 

In all the countless world, with time and place 

For their conditions, down to the central base, 

Thrill, haply, in vibration and rebound, 

Life answering life across the \ ast profound, 

In full antiphony, by a common grace ? 

I think this sudden joyaunce which illumes 

A child’s mouth sleeping, unawares may run 

From some soul newly loosened from earth’s tombs. 

I think this passionate sigh, which half bogun, 

I stifle back, may reach and stir the plumes 

Of God’s calm angel standing in the sun.” 


The wonderful woman who wrote this mighty sonnet was one of the great- 
est among original correlators, though unconscious of the fact. Had she 
written the lines as a text to “‘ Grove’s Treatise,” she could have embodied its 
whole spirit, and the spirit of all correlation, no better than she has done 
under mere inspiration of her genius. 

Mayer’s researches upon the subject of heat have been depreciated by some 
English writers with the mistaken notion of adding importance to those of 
Dr. Joule. Both these philosophers pursued the same end, and when in 
certain places we correct Mayer's calculations by substituting for his formula 
an improved one, not attainable when he wrote, his results and Joule’s are 
found practically identical. Mayer’s mathematical perceptions are immense- 
ly vivid. They resemble intuitions. Jt would be interesting to stand inside 
the man’s mind and see how he looks at a formula. It is no skeleton to him. 
The dry bones of Am, II and z? stand up in his valley of vision; the sinews 
and flesh come upon them; he prophesies and they live. Grim Surds un- 
bosom to him. The sphinx of calculus has whispered in his ear. The furthest 
fixed star entrusts to him the direction of its orbit, unaware that in that 
simple statement it is betraying its whole past history and its present climate. 
He is the loving detective of the heavens—and the skill with which he 
“works up” a clue has no equal in the police force of the world. 
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It is impossible to condense Mayer’s arguments for the purposes of a maga- 
zine article. They are already as compact as could be understood by any 
scientific amateur. But the results which follow upon his irresistible logic 
are happily presentable, and some of them we append. 

He shows that the heat which the earth receives each hour from the sun 
would suffice to raise 300 cubic miles of ice-water to the boiling point. That 
this vast quantity of heat is only one twenty-three hundred millionth of the 
entire solar radiation ; whence it follows that the sun hourly gives forth suffi- 
cient heat to raise to the boiling point seven hundred thousand million cubie 
miles of ice-water. 

As a further aid to the realization of the sun’s heat, we may appropriately 
call in the illustration used by Herschel in the last edition of his astronomy, 
to the following effect : 

If we consider the sun’s heat all gathered into a single spot upon its sur- 
face, and fire against this spot with the speed of light (200,000 miles per 
second) an indefinitely long cylinder of ice forty-five miles in diameter, it 
will be melted as fast as it strikes, yet the sun’s temperature will not be 
lowered a single degree | 

Assuming the sun’s source of heat altogether internal and its capacity for 
heat equal to that of a mass of water of equal volume, the sun’s temperature 
must annually decrease 1°.8 C., and its loss during the 5,000 historic years 
of our planet would have amounted to 9,000° C. 

No such secular decrease appears in history. All recorded observation from 
the earliest times reveals the solar heat received by the earth as a practically 
constant quantity. The sun’s independent store of heat must be constantly 
reénforced by some force acting ab extra. Mayer asks whether the restoring 
agency be a chemical process, and answers that if, taking the most favorable 
assumption, the entire solar mass were one lump of coal, its combustion would 
be able to sustain the present expenditure of light and heat for but forty-six 
centuries. We have records of such expenditure for a longer period than 
that, and being neither in darkness nor ice, are ourselves a reductio ad ab- 
surdum for the chemical hypothesis. 

But again: can the re-generation of solar heat be accounted for by the 
sun’s axia] rotation? The sun rotates only four times faster than the earth, 
yet at the least calculation is twenty-three hundred million times hotter ; 
while neither light nor heat is perceptibly generated by the rotation of Jupiter, 
six times, and of the outer ring of Saturn, ten times faster than a point on 
the solar equator. Here appears that simple symbol from which Mayer ex- 
tracts 80 much. From the relations of Km (the unit measure which in 
Mayer’s discussions corresponds to Joule’s foot-pound), he deduces the exact 
heat-effect of the sun’s rotation, and finds that it would cover the sun’s present 
expenditure for only 183 years, 

Neither affinities nor friction accounting for the persistence of the sun’s 
heat, Mayer proceeds to explain it by the perpetual fall into the sun of comets, 
asteroids, meteorites, and other wandering masses of cosmical matter. From 
the secular decrease in the diameter of the orbits described by such bodies, 
and by a series of simple experiments which a child could understand, he 
shows that the inevitable fate of these bodies is sepulture in the sun. His 
calculations on the subject of the quantity of heat produced by this fall into 
the sun of cosmical masses have an absolute artistic beauty. They delight as 
a statue delights, or like a noble fagade of marble. The steps without the 
processes of the reasoning are these. 
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The maximum velocity of bodies falling to the earth from any height 
within its sphere of attraction is 11,183 metres per second. 

But “the solar radius is 112.05 times that of the earth, and the velocity 
produced by gravity upon the sun’s surface is 28.36 times greater than the 
same velocity on the surface of our globe; the greatest velocity, therefore, 
which a body could obtain in consequence of the solar attraction . . . is 
equal to 630,400 metres, or 85 geographical miles, in one second.” The mini- 
mum he afterward shows to be sixty such miles. 

By expanding one of his simple formulas, which expresses in functions of 
the striking body’s velocity the degree of heat generated by its percussion, 
Mayer next shows that the caloric effect of an asteroid stopped by the sun’s 
surface must amount to between 27} and 55 millions of centrigrade degrees 
of heat. “ An asteroid, therefore, by its fall into the sun develops from 4,600 
to 9,200 times as much heat as would be generated by the combustion of an 
equal mass of coal.” Dulong’s experiments give 3,850° C. as the heat pro- 
duced by the combustion of hydrogen, and “we find the heat developed by 
the asteroid to be from 7,000 to 15,000 times greater.” 

Mayer further pursues his idea in the following picturesque deductions : 
“ The surface of the sun measures 115,000 millions of square miles or 6} tril- 
lions of square metres; the mass of matter which, in the shape of asteroids, 
falls into the sun every minute is from 94,000 to 188,000 billions of kilo- 
grammes; one square metre of solar surface, therefore, receives on an average 
from 15 to 30 grammes of matter per minute. 

“To compare this process with a terrestrial phenomenon, a gentle rain may 
be considered which sends down in one hour a layer of water one millimetre 
in thickness ; this amounts on a square metre to 17 grammes per minute.” 

We have now to ask what becomes of all this matter. After compensating 
for the sun’s loss by radiation, is there any surplus of it which goes to in- 
crease the sun’s weight? Mayer’s answer is so compact that we must be ex- 
cused for quoting him once more: 

“The weight of the sun is 2.1 quintillions, and the weight of the cosmical 
matter annually arriving at the sun stands to the above as 1 to from 21 to 
42 millions. Such an augmentation of the weight of the sun ought to 
shorten the sidereal year from . .. . § to $ of a second. 

“The observations of astronomers do not agree with this conclusion; we 
must, therefore, fall back on the theory . . . . which assumes that the 
sun, like the ocean, is constantly losing and receiving equal quantities of 
matter. This harmonizes with the supposttion that the vis viva of the uni- 
verse ts a constant quantity.” 

The italics are our own. This assertion is the height of the great argu- 
ment. Mayer has climbed to the centre where the correlation of all physical 
forces may most naturally be looked for. If we arrange all the forces under 
two categories—one that of massive, the other that of molecular motion; the 
one operating at indefinitely great distances between aggregations of matter 
indefinitely large—the other at indefinitely small distances between particles 
of matter indefinitely small; the former perceptible as motion in the popular 
sense; the latter never appearing as such, unless it undergoes translation by 
resistance to its original mode of action, we shall then have within the former 
list all the forces of mechanical momentum, including what Grove thinks 
to be the unnecessarily distinguished form of gravitation, while chemical af- 
finity, light, heat, electricity, magnetism and every recondite force likely to be 
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discovered hereafter (the massive forces being obvious to the rudest tests from 
the beginning), fall into the second division. 

The first division evidently finds its most natural correlation at the centre 
of our system; the velocity and direction of its forces being constantly ex- 
pressed in terms of their relation to the sun’s weight. This division is cor- 
related with the second in many ways to which we have already referred— 
but especially by the direct equivalence between mechanical motion and the 
amount of interstitial expansion appearing as heat in bodies which have ex- 
tinguished such motion on violent impact. 

Thus, there is not a single dynamic mode or agent which we cannot express 
in solar terms, by availing ourselves of their correlative connections in ways 
more or less direct, and the sun becomes the grand correlator of our system. 
Indeed, with our present scientific illumination, we shall be much more correct 
in calling him that, than if we entitled him the source of cosmical energy. 
In such a series of perpetual exehanges between the centre and the periphery 
as is going on in the tremendous bombardment which the sun suffers from 
asteroids and his resulting radiation of heat into space, source may be as- 
sumed anywhere within the sphere of his attraction. The point between 
Jupiter and Saturn, where the secular shortening of its orbit’s diameter 
begins to be perceptible in any asteroid on its gradual but accelerating way to 
sepulture in the sun, may be called the source of our heat as logically as that 
fiery grave itself. i 

The function of the sun is, therefore, to equilibrate the cosmical forces. It 
is, in this view, the fly-wheel which steadies the engine of our system. Or, 
it is the counter across which all the dynamic agencies effect their exchanges. 
Or, again, it may be compared to a heart, viewed according to the ingenious 
hypothesis of Professor Draper, not as a pump (the osmotic action of the tis- 
sues in his opinion abundantly accounting for circulation), but an elastic 
reservoir in which all the propulsions of the blood are modified and equalized. 

To Mayer’s interesting use of the new views in the discussion of tidal mo- 
tion--to his almost axiomatic explanation by tidal resistance of the fact that 
the terrestrial day has not shortened during the historic period, although the 
vis viva of its rotation, independently considered, must be receiving constant 
increment as its diameter lessens by the devection of the earth’s internal 
heat, and to the treatise upon the mechanical equivalent of heat, we cannot 
here do justice; and as little to Professor Faraday, who follows Mayer ina 
tract of twenty-three pages, entitled, with its author’s habitual modesty, 
“Some Thoughts upon the Conservation of Force.” To the other treatises in 
this volume, by Liebeg, on the “Connection and Equivalent of Forces,” and 
by Dr. Carpenter, on the “Correlation of the Physical and Vital Forces,” we 
can do no more than allude in connection with this subject. Though the 
monograph of Liebig is rather a sketch of the field in which general scientific 
thought is working than a collection of views original with himself, it is to 
be remembered that he was the earliest in that field to enunciate for organ- 
isms the doctrine “ez nihil, nthil fit,” and to show that the loftiest phenonema 
of the brain no less than the elementary motions of inorganic matter demand 
a prior force with which they are in relations of equivalence. 

We may also include among those whose researches have contributed in 
America to the study of Correlation, Professor Joseph Le Conte, Professor 
Henry, of the Smithsonian, and Professor W. A. Norton, of Yale. The paper 
read by Professor Le Conte before the American Association for the Advanca- 
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ment of Science, at its Springfield meeting, in 1859, may be regarded as the 
foremost step which has been taken toward a complete understanding of the 
relations between the organic and inorganic world. The profound researches 
and reasonings of Professor Henry are known to every expert in the higher 
mathematics of physical philosophy. Professor Norton has been for some 
time engaged in a work upon molecular physics, wherein he undertakes the 
gigantic task of systematizing and formulating all the laws and relations of 
ultimate particles—equivalent to laying the base for a pyramid of knowledge 
coextensive with the whole material universe. 

Here let us part from our subject as from the newly opened door of some 
vast temple, conceive that we have only looked, not entered in. Broken 
by massive mullions and stained by tinted panes, light enough still breaks 
through to show us that the fabric is continuous, block firmly keyed to block, 
rafter locking in with rafter. Nothing hangs suspended upon vacancy ; every 
portion passes cleanly into every adjoining portion, and we say of the struc- 
ture not “this is so many beams of oak; so many pieces of stone; so many 
pounds of paint ; so many days’ work of carving; so many leaves of gilding ” 
—but “this isa temple.” In the light of the doctrine of the Correlation of 
Forces, the vast energies and protean forms of the universe for the first time 
attain intelligible organization, plan and unity. 

Thus much we can pronounce, but grander knowledge and delights remain 
for those of us who may hereafter enter the temple and those who shall enter 
it after us. Of such it may be the privilege to correlate soul and body; the 
builder and the built; the creative genius and the matter which it shapes ; 
the mind’s world of perception and the physical world of touch. Though the 
highest mind in vain be sought along the ladder of logic, it may yet be given 
us to develop some conclusive law which shall explain the relations of all 
existence, for the thought of the age tends toward a belief in the primal 
unity of being. 
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IRST a troublous waste of darkly purple water, then a wavy line of land 
and over that, huge black clouds imprisoning the sun. That was the 
West; the East was rosy red with a ghost-moon climbing the slope. 

“That caught!” said Seyd. “ Now look out for the blaze!” q 

As he spoke a long sunbeam darted out of a sudden rent in the cloud-cur- 
tain, and in an instant the black mass glowed purple, with gold fringes; and 
long streamers of crimson and orange shot up to the zenith. Then another 
sunbeam, and another, and then the victorious sun himself tore apart the 
clouds and stood revealed. But only fora moment; the cloud beneath re- 
ceived him in its tender, blushing bosom, and he sank, majestically slow, leaving 
behind him a strip of pale green sky where little flakes of amber were float- 
ing, dissolving into tremulous light. The tossing waves were reddened, as if 
the whole sea were changed to wine, in honor of the festival time in heaven. 

“What ye so quiet about?” said Palinurus, behind us, through his nose. 
“Came to see if ye was all asleep. Looking at that stuff in the west, eh? 
That means wind!” 

“It can only mean airs from the Fortunate Islands,” said Joliette, enthusi- 
astically. “ We shall be wafted into dreamland by golden-winged zephyrs 
to-night !” 

But the more earthy of us laughed. There was a ludicrous tinge to the 
sky after that, and we descended very cheerfully to the ordinary condition of 
mortals. Except, indeed, Joliette and the Prince, who staid watching till the 
last glow had faded, and then had cold tea, which they took, I am sorry to 
say, not at all with the equanimity which one would expect of those who 
satisfy their romance in preference to their hunger. 

“Well, you had your feast, and we had ours,” said the Padron. “You 
mustn’t grumble. The clouds were fine—so was the tea. It was the fault of 
our grosser spirits that we chose the latter, and you have a recompense in 
your own more exalted minds for the present annoyance.” 

Upon hearing which, Joliette pouted and fled away to the bows again, where 
Prince Lutin, of course, also curled himself in due time. There was nothing 
now but a blackness in the west, but the ocean was flooded by the moonlight, 
and on the land cheery lights were gleaming. Padroncello and the Fairy 
Godmother were discussing yacht-keeping in the cabin, and Palinurus was at 
the helm, singing 

0 come along, 0 come along, 
O why don’t you come? 

“ What is that you are singing, Palinurus?” said I. 

Palinurus looked up with an odd chuckle. “That’s a song I learned off 
whaling,” he said, “ somehow the stuff to-night put it into my head; we used 
to sing it a hauling on the halyards, with the sleet rushing in our faces that 
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hard the blood come, and our fingers froze stiff so we couldn’t unbend ’em nor 
let go the sheet.” 

“Gracious!” cried I, alarmed by this doleful picture and its connection. 
“ Palinurus! sunsets like to-night’s ?” 

“It must take stout courage and good lungs to sing under those circum- 
stances,” said Seyd, appearing suddenly in the companion-way. 

“H-a-y?” said Palinurus, taken deaf at once, and rather disconcerted by 
his masculine auditor. 

O come along, 0 come along, 
O why don’t you come? 

Seyd laughed and looked at me, and sat down beside the offended dignitary. 

“ What’s that light on the lee bow? Can you make it out?” 

“ H-a-y?” grunted Palinurus, deafer than before, and not to be appeased. 
,in reality, no offence is so awful as to balk an old sailor of a favorite yarn, 
especially when he has a listener whose imagination can keep up with his 
own. 

“That must be Spars if it flashes; it is the only flashing light along this 
coast—are you talking of lights?” called out Padroncello from the cabin, in- 
terrupting himself. ‘“ And does it flash?” 

“ Yes,” said Seyd, after a minute’s pause. “One, two—two flashes, and 
then steadies again.” 

“Yes,” said Padroncello, putting up his head. “ How far off do you make 
it, Palinurus?” 

“ About ten mile, I sh’d say,” said Palinurus. “ Run by to-night?” 

“No; there’s an ugly reef to the no’th’ard that breaks at dead low water; 
we'll run up into soundings by-and-by and anchor for the night—”’- and 
Padroncello was down in the cabin, studying the chart and the “ bu’y-book” 
apace. 

I tried, timidly, to invoke Palinurus’ muse again, but he was persistently 
deaf, and at last I settled down with the low railing for a pillow, and watched 
the long track of glittering moonbeams that led out into the night, and longed 
to follow it to those lands which only my fancy can picture to me yet. But I 
slip down that airy path, away to a fairer Europe than ever my mortal eye 
shall see, and peopled still with a race of giants before whose tombs the trav- 
eller of to-day must pause. For, from the Europe of my dreams, no good or 
wise or beautiful has ever passed away, but the years have only added to 
their grace. Rafael still paints Heaven-eyed Madonnas—indeed, the peas- 
ant-girls in my Italian streets are all Madonnas; and, somewhere in Germany, 
Beethoven sits and discourses immortal music to an audience wherein are 
Goethe and Jeremy Taylor, and Shakespeare seated between Jeanne D’Arc 
and Agnes Sorel. Arthur and his knights stiil sit at their Round Table, and 
Launcelot is noble again and Minerva pure. And yet, oddly eno’, in all this 
peace and plenty I catch glimpses of a maddening, howling, picturesque 
Jacquerie, and a royal head which has lost its crown looks piteously out from 
a carriage window at the mob. Still the Scots rally round their bonnie Prince 
Charlie, and at last a Stuart is worthy of such devotion, and their song rises 
from their mountains, and the Lorelei sings in the starlit Rhine—and even 
here I catch a faint echo of the strain. Or is it that a siren has risen in the 
trail of our Phene—or, better than all, has Andersen’s little sea-maiden gained 
her sweet voice again? For surely there is music in the air! Are my eyes 
dazzlei with the moonlight? Why do I not see the shoulders rising whiter 
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than the foam, and the face fair with no mortal beauty? The music is nearer 
and louder and strangely familiar—and—do sirens have a stubbly beard? 
O come along, 0 come along, 
O why don’t you come? 


sang Palinurus beside me at the tiller. He was bareheaded in the moonlight, 
and drumming in a sort of melancholy measure with his foot. Something 
cold and soft was under my head. I drew it out, and behold! Palinurus’ old 
sou’wester had been my pillow! I sat up and rubbed my eyes. 

“Been asleep?” said Palinurus, with gentle gruffness. “Did you dream 
pretty?” 

“I dreamed that you were a mermaid, Palinurus!” said I, and we both 
laughed. ‘“ What’s the sign for that?” 

What marvel I should have heard, I do not know, for Seyd approached us, 
and in the presence of that scoffer I have noticed that Palinurus’ deafness re- 
doubles. Awd then the great sail fluttered down around the boom, and Miss 
Duck and I crept into our snug hammock, and the sea rocked us softly to 
sleep and murmured the gentlest lullaby as we swung. 

The dawn came out of the east, a pilgrim in hodden gray, as if the ward- 
robe of the skies had been exhausted in last night’s sunset festa. Prince Lu- 
tin’s scarlet shirt was the only cheerful thing I saw, as I poked my head out 
of the sail, in the misty, moisty morning. 

“Ts it so early, Prince?” I called to him. “ Where is the sun?” 

“ Yes,” said the Prince, replying with great ingenuity to my thought, but 
regardless of grammar. “ But it is cloudy, and calm, and you needn’t wake 
yet.” 

But sleep wooed flies. I sat up again and looked at the iron-bound shore. 
Stunted pines crept down to the water’s edge, and thin blotches of grass, on 
which cows were grazing. They looked chill and uncomfortable enough, and 
my mind instantly flew to those Gouda cows who feed in petticoats. But a 
faint, delicious, piny smell mingled with the fresh salt air, and now and then 
the tinkle of the bells on the necks of the mooing cows rang merrily across. 
I began to admire, and quoted to Miss Duck, who was still between sleeping 
and waking, 

“That’s what our painters call in harmony: 

A common grayness silvers everything.” 


And then we got up and went to breakfast. 

While we sat there, a vague something that had been hovering on the hori- 
zon all the morning, rolled nearer and nearer over the placid ocean-floor. 

“ Where has Spars disappeared ?” said Seyd, suddenly pausing in his coffee. 
“ Have we altered the course so much, Padroncello?” 

“ By Jove!” said the Padron, and put dewn his cup. Palinurus, at the 
wheel, gave one of his odd snorts, between disgust and laughter, and we girls 
looked out in amaze. . 

“ Do islands often skip round in this singular manner?” said Miss Duck, 
indolently, helping herself to a jacketed potato. “Or is it one of the fairy 
doings with which you so constantly assail our ears?” This last to me, and 
delivered with great scorn, for Miss Duck prides herself on her practical good 
sense, and utterly refuses to believe in little green men to be sought for under 
mossy stones, A gnarled tree, for Miss Duck, encloses no lovely maiden with 
oaken bodice; she does not see that the willows sway still with the sorrow 
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that ten thousand years cannot diminish, and for her the languid pools con- 
tain only tadpoles, not enchanted princesses pining for release. I will not tell 
of the indignities to which I exposed myself by invoking cunners with a 
tuneful spell as well as a worm, and indeed I have noticed that the cunners 
on the Eastern shore are a degenerate race who devour bait with strict indif- 
ference to invocations, so that, in fact, Miss Duck’s fishing was usually the 
more successful of the two. Besotted creatures! I doubt if Orpheus him- 
self could touch their greedy hearts | 

Meanwhile we all saw that the horizon drew nearer and nearer, indeed 
swept over the water to meet us. In a few moments, then, we should be 
without the world! There wasa thought! I communicated it in an aside 
to Viator, who is my confidant and fellow-believer, but Viator this time 
smiled superior. 

“ Shall we look off into infinite space, do you think?” I queried. “Or will 
the Phene go plunging down at once among the stars? O Viator! ‘ Hades 
aditure mecum !’” 

“ Reddas incolumem precor,” 

said he, laughing, strolling off to the knot in the stern. And so the fog en- 
folded us girls first in its white arms. The dear Fairy Godmother’s sun-bonnet 
flapped limply at once, and a drop hung itself on the end of Joliette’s pretty 
nose. It was as when in the pantomime, harlequin laughs at the clown for 
some misfortune which has reduced himself, unconscious, to the same sorry 
plight. I laughed at Miss Duck and Joliette, and was indignant to find their 
fingers pointed at me. As for the Fairy Godmother, methinks nothing could 
ever alter that kind face whose smile hath ever in it a tenderness born of sor- 
row. Then we saw Palinurus wipe his face on the cuff of his jacket, and 
Prince Lutin lost his usual tropical appearance, or rather looked like an un- 
comfortable, drooping flamingo, while Viator’s gray blouse made him look 
like the spirit of the mist. 

“ What are we to do?” asked the Fairy Godmother, as Padroncello came 
back. 

“Tf the fog keeps on we shall run into Lynn Haven, if we can reach it,” 
said the Padron. “ Palinurus thinks it won’t lift till it blows off.” 

“ And if we can’t reach Lynn Haven?” said I, round-eyed. 

“Oh, any skulk along the shore, we’re only half a dozen miles out,” he an- 
swered carelessly. “ What’saskulk? That’s what sailors call the lee side 
of any little headland that breaks the sea.” 

Now we were slipping through a soft whiteness, almost palpable. The 
water slid lazily away from the bows, and the damp sails were hardly swollen 
by the breeze. It was impossible to resist the dreamy influence. Only Pali- 
nurus seemed laboring under some idea which he would not impart, although 
the worthy creature seemed hardly able to hold it all, so large it was. Finally 
he beckoned to me. 

“ What d’ye suppose ’ull come out 0’ this? Sailin’ o’ Sunday !” 

“But we must sail to get to the harbor, Palinurus,” said I. “Surely we 
ean’t anchor here. And why shouldn’t we sail, besides?” 

“’Taint right for good folks to sail o’ Sundays,” said he, again overtaken 
by a spasm of chuckles. “Only wicked uns can do it. Like me. J don’t 
care. But he does,” with a nod of his head in Padroncello’s direction. “And 
her,” indicating the Fairy Godmother in the same way. “It’s alongo’ that 
the fog come.” 
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When Palinurus gets a joke it does long duty. Seeing no prospect of a 
change of topic, and knowing the uselessness of an argument in defence, I 
went back and settled myself on one of the cushions that were strewn along 
the deck. Prince Lutin and Joliette were not far from me, the Prince reading 
aloud from a little worn testament, and further on the Fairy Godmother looked 
out into the filmy air and saw beyond it, I knew from the prayer in her eyes. 
And my own thoughts, too, strayed heavenward, and so for a while we all sat 
very silent, and the Phene was a church in full sail. By-and-by the sound of 
a tolling bell stole into my fancies, and I saw the familiar steeple brown 
against the hillside, and the saintly face over the old pulpit, and I heard 
again the words of hope and comfort which that tender heart hath spoken to 
many a weary soul. 

“T believe you are contagious!” said Miss Duck to me. “Ever since I 
have sat beside you I have imagined that I could hear St. Stephen’s bell thro’ 
the miles between.” 

The Fairy Godmother turned her face. 

“ And I have remembered, until I seemed to hear, the church-bells that can 
only ring in my memory now.” 

“There is a bell!” said Joliette. “We have heard it too. Listen!” And 
a faint note did really pulse thro’ the folding mist, and another, with sad ca- 
dence in slow succession. 

“ Are we so near the shore?” said Prince Lutin. “ We have seemed quite 
apart from the rest of creation till now. What a friendlytone! It makes us 
feel sociable and companionable at once. Cannot you almost see the little, 
square, white church, and the rough-bearded fishers with their wives and 
children entering the porch ?” 

“ Clad in ancestral bonnets,” added Joliette. “And woolen shawls in Au- 
gust.” 

“(Can’t you almost see,” whispered Viator in my ear, “the mermen and 
mermaidens with their tails freshly decked with oyster-shells, and huge 
bunches of sea anemones in their hair, wriggling soberly along to chapel? I 
wonder if the merchildren are allowed to race with the fishes to-day? And 
do you suppose that Neptune is constant in his attendance on the church 
whose bell rings out of the waves to us?” 

“We are probably running up into Lynn Haven,” said the Fairy God- 
mother. “ Padroncello! are we near land? Do you hear the church-bell?” 

The Padron was in the cabin, whence he emerged with the inseparable 
“ bu’y-book.” 

“ Look out for a large, red can-bu’y, away to the west’ard,” said he. “ Near 
land? Weare near Spars, which is eleven or twelve miles from the main- 
land.” 

“ T didn’t think we could hear them so far,” said Joliette. 

“Hear what so far? Breakers?” said Padroncello, startled for a moment. 
“ We can’t see forty rods in this fog!” and the Padron wiped his spectacles 
and peered out with keen eyes. The bell itself answered him, with a more 
decided swell than we had yet heard. 

“ Oh,” said the Padron, whose face cleared instantly. “That is the fog-bell 
on the reef. Now we can know our whereabouts at once.” And the bu’y- 
bodk and the chart were carried back to the stern for consultation, and Pali- 
nurus put a grimy finger on the very spot where the Phene must be. 

“They are not a godly race, these mermen,” I whispered back disconso- 
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lately to Viator. “They do not go to church at all, but are lying in wait 
with cruel eyes, at the foot of the rocks where we shall strike. Imagine the 
old blind grandmothers whetting their fangs on the sharp edges, to pick our 
bones!” 

“They will have a banquet to-day ;” returned Viator, looking at Joliette, 
who is plump. 

“ But there are Jack Sprats among them, doubtless,” I retorted to Viator, 
who is lean. 

Then a bulky spectre loomed upon us, and behold, a mackerel schooner, 
driving whitely with sails all set; the first of a fleet that came, one by one, 
silently up out of the mist, and one by one dropped silently into the mist in 
our wake again. And then the wind freshened and the Phene sped merrily 
on, cleaving the heart of the fog at every leap from wave to wave, till at last 
we saw a bold, jagged outline before us, and, the fog lifting for a moment, 
we saw a long, sheltering tongue of land running boldly out into the frothing 
sea. And then we dropped anchor. 

“ A famous skulk!” said the Padron, rubbing his hands cheerfully. “We 
couldn’t have managed it better if we had seen every step of the way.” 

“ Ef the wind don’t shift!” grumbled Palinurus. “ But ef it goes a couple 
of points to the east’ard, where’s your skulk? Sailing o’ Sunday don’t bring 
no luck!” said this tormenting skipper with a sly wink at me. 

But the wind held steadily on, blowing harder and harder from the same 
quarter, and the Phene rode at her anchor, in water almost smooth. And 
not alone, for as the day deepened to an early dusk, half a dozen 4shing 
schooners fluttered in and folded their wings beside us. 

“’Tis going to be rough outside to-night,” said Padroncello. “I’m glad 
we are so snugly tucked away for your sakes, girls. Evidently, this is a 
resort for the fishing smacks in foul weather. There is another coming in.” 

“ And we are so near the rocks, too,” said Joliette. “So if it is disagree- 
able, we can just land and go up to the house yonder.” 

“ You had better go there now and get some milk for supper, if you can,” 
said the Fairy Godmother, and away we sped on the errand; Prince Lutin, 
Joliette and I. High up beyond the rocks on the shore a couple of cottages 
nestled, and all the afternoon we had heard cow-bells ringing faintly. 

“’Twixt the gloaming and the mirk, when the kye come hame,” sang I as 
I stepped on land. “Go you up for the milk, vows autres, and leave me to 
wander fancy-free till you return.” 

Prince Lutin and Joliette accordingly vanished, and I clamberea to the 
highest crag I saw, and looked at the little fleet before me. Our Phene was 
nearest, and even in the fading light I could see the Fairy Godmother’s robe 
of royal purple, and could distinguish Seyd from Viator as they sat together 
in the stern. Next to the Phene lay a huge, misshapen creature, that seemed 
as if a remnant of the wrecked Armada, which had been tossing about ever 
since it lost its companions, the sport of wind and wave, had at last found a 
moment’s quiet here. For the battered and worn appearance and the dull, 
red color of the hull, the dingy sails, and, more than all, the enormous, 
pointed stern, rising high out of the water, made the resemblance to one of 
these fated galleons quite distinct enough to my thought. It was the last 
vessel which had entered the bay, and it had dropped anchor close to the 
Phene while we were rowing to the shore. 

“TI will inspect this venerable craft on my return,” I said to myself; “ now 
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for explorations bold!” The point of land was hollowed like a cup, with a 
rocxy rim, so that in a few steps I was plunging through briers and bushes 
where yet late bluckberries hung, and out of sight of the waves which I 
could still hear beating on the rocks that shut me in. Suddenly, as I neared 
the other side, all expectant, a little, sluggish pool barred my way. I half 
uttered a peevish exclamation and stood transfixed like some rash adventurer 
whose daring hand has torn aside the curtain from a shrine, and who must 
stand, struck to stone, by the avenging deity of the place. Behind the pool 
tall pines swayed and moaned, dark against the sombre sky. The rocks rose on 
the other side black and immovable, and behind them raged the restless sea. 
A loon winged his rapid way through the grayness over head. Somewhere con- 
cealed in the sedgy margin, frogs croaked sullenly at intervals. And in the 
midst, scattered with reckless profusion over the dull surface, rose myriad 
water-lilies, gleaming white and gold. Nor were the royal creatures cradled 
on the water, but stood high above it on their pillar-like stems, their haughty 
heads motionless, although the tree-tops above them bent and bowed in the 
wind. They seemed to have absorbed all the light and color of landscape 
into themselves, their whiteness the concentration of it all. I climbed the 
rocky ridge that rose between them and the sea, and stood within a stone’s 
throw of each. It was high tide, and the waves, throbbing with the coming 
storm, were dashing impetuously upon the rocks, in whose clefts long sea- 
weeds floated and swung. Over head the scud was driving fiercely ; a curtain 
of mist still swept the horizon ; the only spot of calm in all this scene of wild 
unrest was where the lilies starred the gloom and held the passion still. 

I gathered as many as I dared and hurried back to the beach with my bur- 
den, which sent its fragrance far before me through the deepening shades. 

“ Where have you been?” cried Joliette, sniffing expectantly while I was 
yet distant. ‘“ And what delicious thing is that you have brought with you?” 

“Which brings the sweetest offering?” laughed Prince Lutin, holding up 
an enormous cheese. “ We'll havean esthetischen Thee to-niglit,” and he 
pulled off through the surf, singing, till Viator and Seyd in the Phene joined 
in chorus. 

Very cosy and cheery the cabin looked in contrast to the wild night and 
hurrying clouds which we saw through the open companion-way. My lilies were 
throned on the little table, even to the exclusion of the teapot, which had to 
be thrust beneath it, and by their own grace transformed the pickle-jar into a 
stately vase. Who cared that the mugs were earthenware and the spoons 
plated? I declare that we had the real golden touch that night; the dishes 
became delicate and graceful, the plated spoons turned to massive silver, the 
lamp burned with unusual splendor, nay, even the squat, black tea-kettle 
looked like a curious antique, and became aristocratic, as antiques do, through 
sheer ugliness. 

There was not much laughter or talk after the supper was over. Palinurus 
vanished early, and we heard him forward, placidly snoring, and after a little 
ineffectual singing, we all went to bed, which is a simple enough operation on 
a yacht. Again our big cradle rocked us to sleep, and the boom, swinging to 
and fro over our heads, creaked a sort of melody in our dreams. 

“ What’s that ?” said the Fairy Godmother, starting. 

There was a crash somewhere, which sounded like thunder in my sleepy 
ears, snd then I heard hasty footsteps on the deck, and men’s voices shouting, 
and a great roar of the angry sea. 
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“ My goodness!” said Miss Duck’s voice in the darkness near me, “ every- 
thing on the table has gone on the floor! The lamp, and Joliette’s watch, 
and that box of collars that Seyd left.here. It is perfectly inextricable! Oh, 
for a match |” 

“What is the matter?” I asked, struggling out of my berth, and en- 
deavoring vainly to stand upright on the floor, which was like a grave accent 
at the beginning of my question, and like an acute one at the end of it. 

“The wind has gone round, I suppose,” said the Fairy Godmother’s quiet 
voice, tranquillizing the confusion a little. “I think we had best lie as stil] 
as we can.” 

“ Dear Fairy Godmother, I am pounded to a jelly against the side of my 
berth,” murmured Joliette, despairingly. “I think I had better go on shore.” 

“T will ask the Padron,” said I, whom another lurch had thrown half way 
up the companion-way. “It tires one so, this tumbling about.” 

Prince Lutin was seated in the stern, watching the vessel that lay nearest 
us, as I scrambled out on deck. 

“ Be careful,” said he, “that you don’t lose your hold. I wouldn’t come up 
if I were you.” 

So I sat down humbly, holding fast to the cabin stairs, and looked out 
without a word. The fog had long since gone, and I could see quite to the 
horizon in the gleams of moonlight that the flying clouds permitted. And 
up out of that far horizon rolled huge waves that, foaming and writhing, 
hurried madly to break themselves into a thousand foam-flakes on the rocks 
beside us. It seemed as if the poor little Phene were the centre to which ail 
the rage was conyerging ; from all sides great white shapes rose to overwhelm 
her, but the Phene rose with them and danced on their crests. Then they 
retired with a baffled, hungry roar, only to advance again with fresh fury, and 
to be again defeated. Our little fleet bobbed and bowed to each other like 
the politest society: only I noticed that one or two of them, with the merest 
atom of white sail showing, were scudding away out into that wilderness of 
boiling waters that tossed them from wave to wave like so many corks. Pali- 
nurus stood, holding by the shroud, watching as another tacked and turned 
for a moment, and finally sped straight out to sea. 

“Ts it best?” said Prince Lutin. 

“Ef she drags much more,” answered Palinurus, shortly. He was bare- 
headed, and his grizzled hair streamed in the wind. A certain grandeur 
invested those rugged features ; the storm had lent Palinurus kingliness. 

“ Where is Padroncello?” said I. “I want to ask him if we’re going on 
shore.” 

“On shore!” said the Padron’s own voice behind me, like a cheery trum- 
pet. “Not this time, little girl Have you been frightening her, Prince? 
We have stopped dragging, and are as firm as the rocks yonder, which won’t 
have their prey to-night!” 

“ But Joliette thought we had better go, sir,” said I. “I think she isa 
little sick. I don’t mind for myself.” 

At which the Padron broke into a great laugh. “Joliette must stay by 
the ship like a good sailor. How do you do down there?” said he, stooping 
down to look into the cabin. “All right above!” 

A faint moan answered him. 

“It is awful!” wailed Miss Duck. “ Do send back that heartless child, who 
hasn’t even the grace to be sick!” 
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But I went over and clung to the helm and watched the big schooner, that 
looked quainter and more ancient than ever in the fitful moonlight. The 
position of the two was slightly changed; instead of being alongside, as at first, 
the Phene had forged ahead a little, and the ugly bows of the stranger were 
just astern of us. “That’s a Pinkiestarn,” volunteered Prince Lutin as he 
plunged forward after Padroncello, who was at the capstan. And so I sat 
and watched the Pinkiestarn, which lost none of her romance by the christen- 
ing, and saw, too, how the rest of our comrades were gradually slipping out 
of the dance-circle, and went curtseying away till they were no longer dis- 
tinguishable in the white, tossing waste beyond, and whether the moonbeams 
fell on spray or sail I could not see. I looked over to the little houses on the 
land ; they nestled dark and quiet against a background of scraggy pines ; 
the branches were moving to and fro, like the restless waves and clouds. I 
wondered if my lilies still stood motionless and upright in their inland pool, 
and bending down, I fancied that I saw those which I had gathered, illumin- 
ing the cabin with their white glory. Then a face rose above the Pinkie- 
starn’s bows; the little face of a child, but browned and scarred already, and 
sharp and shrewd beyond its years. 

“Poor little mannikin!” thought I, and nodded across, smiling, on which 
a smile also appeared on the little face, and the very grace of childhood lit up 
the young-old features. We looked at each other for some time, playing see- 
saw, as it might be, for now he was towering above me on the crest of a wave, 
and the next moment in the hollow, and it was my turn to look down at 
him. 

By-and-by he shouted something over to me, whose consonants all were 
blown out on the way, so that only the vowels came, sounding thus: 

“Ah—ee—oo—oo—oo |” 

But he smiled more than ever, so I piped back some words which reached 
his ears I suppose, in the same form of gibberish, if, indeed, they ever got 
across at all. But it was enough to establish a very friendly relation between 
us, so that when, a few moments after, I saw signs of departure on board our 
uncouth neighbor, I felt something like a pang at thought of separation. 
Two grim figures rose behind my little friend, and I saw from their alternate 
movement that they were raising the anchor. 

“Good-by !” I shouted, and waved my hand. “Good-by!” 

The figures at the capstan suddenly paused in their work, and one of them, 
making a trumpet of his hands, roared something which brought Padroncello 
at a rapid stagger to the stern. 

“ Ye’re foul of our anchor!” 

Padroncello looked not a little disconcerted, and a quick whisper passed 
between Palinurus and himself. 

“Can’t you hold on till morning?” shouted back the former, gruffer than 
the wind. 

“No, we're dragging,” was the prompt answer. 

The wind and sea were raging more thanever. All the schooners had gone, 
only the Phene and the Pinkiestarn were left, and upon them each crested hill 
of water strove fiercely to descend. There was another low-voiced consulta- 
tion, during which I looked out to sea, and began composing an epitaph, after 
the fashion of young John Chivery: 

“ Who was cut off in the flower of her age——” 


“ We’re short of hands, and have ladies aboard,” bawled Padroncello, 
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Now it was the Pinkiestarn’s turn for a consultation. Padroneello looked 
grave, and Prince Lutin anxious. 

“Do you think we shall——?” I whispered to Viator. 

“No,” returned he, with a short laugh. “But Seyd and the Padron are 
sick, and Palinurus has jammed his hand badly, and it’s a rough night for 
you, girls,” 

“T don’t want to go far away from land,” said I, and looked out again with 
a shudder. 

“ Do you prefer a lee shore?” said Viator, with another laugh. 

“ We'll try it a while longer,” pealed across. The little head in the bows 
nodded once more right merrily, and then disappeared. Now all was quiet, 
too, on board the Phene; poor Padroncello could give himself up to a kind 
of Prometheus-peace, and, except an occasional grumble from the cabin, no 
voice but the sea’s was heard. I watched the flying clouds, and the yellow 
moon, and the whirling waters, and sang very quietly to myself all the doleful 
songs I knew, and so had nearly lapsed away into sleep, when a long, black 
object suddenly interposed itself between me and the sky. I looked up, and 
lo! the jib-boom of the Pinkiestarn, which, the wave receding, came crashing 
down upon our stern. I gave a little shriek—for it was within a foot of my 
head—and up popped my little friend behind the hostile bows, and after him, 
like so many Jacks-in-a-box, all the other dramatis persone. That was con- 
fusion! The next ten minutes whirled themselves up together so madly that 
I thought we should never come to the end of them. Then there stood Pali- 
nurus, his brown chest heaving, and his hand bloody. 

“ Well, we must get out of this,” said the Padron, “Can you lend usa 
hand?” 

And accordingly a dory was lowered from the Pinkiestarn, and a rough- 
haired giant swung into it, and was brought by the swell of the next wave 
within reach of the Padron’s stout arm. And then the anchors were raised, and 
then the Phene swung slowly round—so close to the rocks that I saw the sea- 
weed, like ghostly arms stretching out to grasp us. A moment of suspense ; 
then with a great leap the Phene sprang away oceanward, chased by the 
night wind. Close behind followed the Pinkiestarn ; close behind, yet often 
hidden by the green walls that rose between. We bounded along, the salt 
spray dashing in our faces, the roar of the baffled sea filling our ears. A 
strange sense of power thrilled thro’ me, as if it were I who cleaved the 
waves and breasted the storm. A gleam of russet that held a vague pre- 
sentiment of gold in its bosom crept up the east. ‘“ Day is coming,” I said to 
myself, and drank in long draughts of the spicy air. Night and darkness 
were gone ; the world lay fair before us; the strength of the storm which had 
passed away seemed to have passed into our own souls. 

Lustig in die Welt hinein, 
Gegen Wind und Wetter! 
Will kein Gott auf Erden sein, 
Sind wir selber Gétter ! 
Lity NEtson. 
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N the beginning “ the whole earth was of one language and of one speech.” 
But men were sufficiently perverse, even after the great judgments of the 
fall and the flood, to mar one of the last remaining of human perfections by 
calling down upon themselves and entailing upon posterity the curse of the 
confusion of tongues. And from that day when the dwellers in the land of 
Shinar left off building their ridiculous tower, and became scattered abroad 
upon the face of all the earth, it would seem that mankind have been engaged 
in extending and increasing rather than in retarding the operation of that 
curse. The common brotherhood is forgotten; walls and barriers divide 
peoples and lead to exclusive and selfish policies; “ mountains interposed 
make enemies of nations ;” and every territorial division seems to nourish a 
different tongue or dialect. Even in the United States the spirit of inde- 
pendence was so intense after the Revolution, that we are told it was pro- 
posed to adopt a new language which should wholly separate us from the 
mother country. Some, arguing that the Americans were the chosen people 
of the New World, desired that we should adopt the Hebrew. The “Quar- 
terly Review” of 1810, in a malignant article on the United States, says 

that a Scotchman named Thornton had a project 

sé to rase 
Quite out their native language, and instead 
To sow a jangling noise of words unknown. 

“Tt consisted in a barbarous murder of English orthography in turning the 
e topsy-turvy, dotting the i underneath, and adding a few pothooks and ladles 
which we shall not attempt to imitate. ‘Di Amoriken languids will bi az 
distinct as de gevormont, fri from aul foliz or onfilosofikel fason.’ ” 

To treat of existing languages, to trace their histories, and to search out 
the wonderful ramifications of words through the centuries, has been the 
work of many abstruse writers. The difficulty of intercourse arising from 
the diverse tongues of the earth is a familiar theme. But the curse of Babel 
(whence, as some think, “ babble”) has extended itself not only to the divis- 
ion of the earth into various languages, but to infinite confusion in the lan- 
guages themselves. Let us consider the confusions of our own tongue. 

As we now read English history, it seems to have been a rather uncertain 
matter for a number of centuries what sort of a language would finally come 
to be universally spoken in the Island of Great Britain. And even carly 
English literature is not much more intelligible to an ordinary reader of the 
present day than French or German. Here are a couple of lines, with mod- 
ern letters substituted for the old ones; quoted by Warton from the manu- 
scripts of Digby in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and supposed to have been 
written about the time of the Conquest: 

Sende god biforen him man the while he may to hevene. 
For betere is on elmesse bifore, thanne ben after sevene. 
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The meaning is: “Let a man send his good works before him to heaven 
while he can: for one alms-giving before death is better than seven afterward.” 
The following is the most ancient song which has been discovered in the 
language with musical notes annexed. It is from the Harleian manuscripts 
in the British Museum ; is supposed to have been written about the year 
1200; and the subject is “The Approach of Summer: ” 
Summer is i-cumen in 
Lhude sing cuccu: 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springeth the wde nu, 
Sing cuccu, cuccu. 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu ; 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth : 
Murie sing, cuccu, 
Cuccu, cuccu : 
Wel singes the cuccu ; 
Ne swik thou nauer nu. 
Sing cuccu nu, 
Sing cuccu. 

That is: “Summer is coming: Loud sing cuckoo! Groweth seed, and 
bloweth mead, and springeth the wood now. Ewe bleateth after lamb, loweth 
cow after calf; bullock starteth, buck verteth (goes to harbor among the fern); 
merry sing, cuckoo! Well singest thou, cuckoo, nor cease to sing now.” 
From this by many steps we came down to Chaucer, to Shakespeare, and to 
the present time. 

But even in this age of enlightenment, languages assume notable peculiari- 
ties in different places. Chaucer describes his nun as being able to speak one 
sort of French but not another : 

And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly 
After the schole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to her unknowe. 

The inhabitants of every county in England can be distinguished by their 
manner of speaking. To show within what narrow boundaries a peculiarity 
of dialect may be confined and perpetuated, the town of Poole, England, may 
be mentioned, a small part of which, according to Dr. Salter, “ appears to be 
inhabited by a peculiar race of people, who are, and probably long have been, 
the fishing population of the neighborhood. Their manner of speaking is 
totally different from that of the neighboring rustics, They have a great 
predilection for changing all the vowels into short w, using it in the second 
person and without a pronoun, and suppressing syllables, e. g., “Cas’n car't/” 
—‘Can you not carry it?” etc. He adds: “Mr. Vernon, in remarking upon 
these facts observes, ‘The language of our seamen in general is well worth a 
close investigation, as it certainly contains not a few archaisms; but the sub- 
ject requires time and patience, for in the mouths of those who call the Bel- 
lerophon and the Ville de Milan, the “ Billy Ruffian” and the “ Wheel-em- 
along,” there is nothing 

But doth suffer a sea-chan ge 
Into something new and strange. 

“ Many of the prineipal English nautical terms have remained unchanged 
for centuries.” Thus, for instance “ sterebord” for starboard, and with exactly 
the present meaning, found in the account of Ohthere’s voyage to the 
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North Sea, a work written in the time of King Alfred, and probably by that 
monarch, 

The Scottish dialect, as we have become acquainted with it from song, 
poetry and narrative, is not only not coarse and ridiculous, but possesses, I 
think, more beauty than the correctest English. This is not only because of 
its novelty to us, but because it is softened and toned down so that even in 
its sound it is pastoral, endearing’ and homelike. The consonants are left off 
wherever it is possible, and the soft vowels are left to fill the measure of the 
word. It is thus rendered peculiarly a language of love and endearment. 
What may a handsome girl, or a beautiful maiden, or a lovely female (though 
it must be admitted that this last miserable coinage has no right in the lan- 
guage) be, compared with a “ bonnie lassie.” There is nothing in any tongue 
simpler and sweeter than these two words. The termination ie has come to 
be the distinguishing mark of all names of endearment, and the Scottish 
dialect is full of it. A poet is a “bardie,” a clever fellow is a “ birkie,” a child 
is a “ bairnie,” a brother is a “billie,” a bird is a “birdie,” and a dog is a 
“collie.” “Cannie” is the word for gentle, “gentie” for elegantly formed, 
“sonsie” for sweet and engaging, “walie” for ample or jolly, and “ cantie” 
for cheerful, as when the song mentions as the dearest objects for a man’s 
aspirations, 

A cozie house and a cantie wife. 

Even the terms of reproach are pitiful rather than harsh ; for a shrivelled 

dwarf is a “ blastie,” a sniveller is a “ bluntie,” a strapping young fellow or 


girl is a “ swankie,” a thoughtless fellow is a “ taupie,” the mischievous spirits 


that haunt vhe fords and ferries are “ kelpies,” and Old Nick himself is only 
“Old Clootie.” By the softening down of words we have “a’” for all, “ae” 
for one, “awa’” for away, “airn”’ for iron, “amaist” for almost, “ braw”’ for 
fine, “ ba’” for ball, “ ca’” for call, “e’e” for eye, “ fa’” for fall, “fae” for foe, 
“frae” for from, “ fou” for full, or drunk, “ mae” for more, “mou’” for mouth, 
“ourie” for shivering, “eerie” for frightened, “i’” for in, “pou” for pull, 
“pow” for head, “o’” for of, “ wonner” for wonder, etc. The following 
dialogue, supposed to take place between a customer and a shopman in 
reference to a plaid hanging at the shop door, will illustrate this abundant use 
of vowels: 

Customer (inquiring the material)—Oo? (Wool ?) 

Shopman—Ay, 00. (Yes, of wool.) 

Oustomer—A’ 00? (All wool ?) 

Shopman—Ay, a’ 00. (Yes, all wool.) 

Customer—A’ ae 00? (All same wool ?) 

Shopman—Ay, a’ ae 00. (Yes, all same wool.) 

As the Scotch deal so largely in those diminutive letters ie, so they also 
know the power of little words. 

It is curious how this dialect makes rather gross ideas seem pretty. Young 
ladies accustomed to singing of “cottages by the sea,” and of meeting 
sweethearts “by moonlight alone,” would possibly consider the idea of the song 
of “ Gala Water” rather too pastoral, and would fail to see anything romantic 
in the bare suggestion of two lovers vowing to follow each other along bank 
and hillside, and through deep streams and swamps, for the love they bore 
each other. Yet in these days of tilting hoops there can be nothing indelicate 
in the proposition of the lady to wade knee-deep through the water in follow- 
ing her lover. Listen to the song: 
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Bonnie lass of Gala-water, 
Braw, braw lass of Gala-water ! 
I would wade the stream sae deep 
For yor braw lass of Gala-water. 


Braw, braw lads of Gala-water, 
Braw, braw lads of Gala-water! 
Y’'ll kilt my coat aboon my knee, 
And follow my love through the water 


Sae fair her hair, sae brent her brow, 
Sae bonnie blue her een, my dearie ; 
Sae white her teeth, sae sweet her mou’, 

I often kiss her till I’m wearie. 


O’er yon bank and o’er yon brae, 
O’er yon moss amang the heather ; 
T’ll kilt my coat aboon my knee, 
And follow my love through the water. 

It is to be doubted whether the singer would have admitted in the third 
stanza that he was weary of kissing, but for the sake of the rhyme. 

The Highlanders, it is said, have an idea that the Gaelic tongue is the 
oldest in existence. A minister of a rural parish near Perth puts the idea 
into a poem commencing, 

Should Gaelic speech be e’er forgot, 
An’ never brocht to min’, 

For she’ll be spoke in Paradise 

In the days o’ auld lang syne. 


When Eve, all fresh in beauty’s charms, 
First met fond Adam’s view, 

The first words that he’ll spoke till her 
Was ‘cumar ashum dhu?” 

That is, ‘“ How are you to-day ?” 

It has been, I believe, now and then, the dream of an ardent and patriotic 
New England youth to become the Burns or the Scott of the Yankee dialect. 
There were as many pleasant characteristics of rustic life and character there 
as had been portrayed by the Scottish bard or in the Waverly novels; 
and the caricatures of the “Blue Nose” author of “Sam Slick” were the 
grossest libels. Yet none of these youths has yet risen to poetical eminence. 
The Yankee mode of speaking gives a prominence to the sharp, thin and 
coarse consonant sounds, which renders it excellent for humorous portraiture 
and for expressing a quick and fantastic sense of the oddities of things, and 
whimsical but practical and common-sense views of life ; but inappropriate to 
convey tender and pathetic impressions. Perhaps we have been forced to 
admit that New England produced Hosea Biglow as naturally as Scotland 
produced Burns, Yet it has been often proved, even before the time of Dick- 
ens, that pathos, at least, if not poetry, may be drawn from the most incon- 
gruous materials ; and there should yet be a distinctive New England poet. It 
is not a work to be despised, for Tennyson did not disdain to write “ The 
Northern Farmer.” Longfellow has told the wild stories of the Indians, 
using their names, which were about as much of the language as he could 
comfortably carry over the laws of versification, even though discarding 
rhyme. Irving has pictured the Knickerbockers so faithfully that the name 
brings up a hundred quaint and old-fashioned scenes ; and the pathos of plan- 
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tation songs has drawn tears from many honest eyes. But I do not remember 
a serious Yankee love song, and the best attempt ata iove story which I 
recall is the one which relates how 


Zekel crept up quite unbeknown 
And peeked in at the winder ; 

And there sot Huldy all alone 
*Ith no one by to hinder. 


Books of poetry have been published in nearly all the provincial dialects of 
England, and in them may be found very much that is beautiful. Here are 
four stanzas from a poem full of homely pathos, in the Lancashire dialect, 
entitled “The New Comer :” 


Thou’rt welcome, little bonny brid, 

But shouldn’t he’ come just when tha did; 
Toimes are bad. 

We’re short ’o pobbies for eawr Joe, 

But that, of course, tha did’nt know, 
Did ta, lad ? 


Aw’ve often yeard mi feyther tell 

*At when aw coom i’ th’ woorld misel 
Trade wur slack ; 

An’ neaw it’s hard wark pooin’ throo— 

But aw munna fear thee, iv aw do 
Tha’ll go back. 


We’en nobbut getten coarsish fare, 
But eawt o’ this tha’ll ha’ thi share, 
Never fear. 
Aw hope tha’ll never want a meal, 
But allus fill thi bally weel 
While tha’rt here. 


And tho’ we’n childer two or three, 
We'll make a bit o’ reawm for thee— 
Bless thee, lad! 
Tha’rt th’ prattiest brid we han i’ the’ nest ; 
Come, hutch up closer to mi breast— 
Aw’m thi dad. 


To illustrate English dialects further, as well as because of the merit of what 
I quote, I give a little story from the Dorset of William Barnes, which will 
match very well with Dr. Franklin’s story of paying too much for the whistle: 


FALSE FRIENDS-LIKE. 
When I wer’ still a bwoy, and mother’s pride, 
A bigger bwoy spoke up to me so- kind-like— 
“Tf you do like, I’ll treat ye wi’ a ride 
In thease wheel-barrow here.” Zo I were blind-like 
To what ’e had a worken in his mind-like, 
An’ mounted vor a passenger inside ; 
An’ comen to a puddle perty wide, 
He tipp’d me in, a grinnen back behind-like. 
Zo when a man do come to me too thick-like, 
An’ sheak my hand, where oonce ’e pass’d me by 
An’ tell me he would do me this or that, 
I can’t help thinken o’ the big bwoy’s trick-like, 
An’ then, for all I can but wag my hat, 
An’ thank ’en, I do veel a little shy. 
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Here is a fragment in the Wiltshire dialect which would seem to effectually 
clear the people of that district from a false imputation of gullibility, even 
though it does not add to their reputation for honesty : 

Piple zay as how they gied th’ neam o’ moon-rakers to us Wiltshire vauk, bekase a 
passel o’ stupid bodies one night tried to rake the shadow o’ th’ moon out o’ th’ bruk, 
and tuk’t it vor a thin cheese. But that’s th’ wrong end o’ th’ stwory. The chaps as 
was a doin’ o’ this was smuglers, and they was a vishin up som kegs o’ sperrits, and 
only purtended to rake out a cheese! Zo the exciseman az axed ’em the question had 
his grin at ’em; but they had a good laugh at he when ’em got whoame the stuff. 

In the “Cornhill Magazine,” a year or two ago, there appeared an article on 
the poetry of provincialisms. The writer instanced the beauty of the simple 
term “winnflower” over the scientific anemone; and the appropriateness of 
the names “nap-at-noon” and “ go-to-bed-at-noon” for the common goat’s- 
herd; and the “ six-o’clock” flower, for the Star of Bethlehem, from their 
closing their flowers at those times; of the “shepherd’s dial,’”’ for the scarlet 
pimpernel, from its susceptibility to the changes of the weather; and of the 
“ wake-robin” and the “ cuckoo-flower,” for the arum and the orchis, because 
they blossom when the song of those birds is first heard. He notices the echo 
of a past religion in “ lady’s thistle,” “ lady’s fingers” and “lady-smocks,” “all 
silver white,” as Shakespeare sings; and such quaint old names, which the 
poets loved to use, as “love lies a-bleeding,” “three faces under a hood,” 
“ dead men’s fingers,” “sops in wine.” Ail these fanciful titles, so much more 
beautiful than scientific terms, have come over with emigration; and I call to 
mind such names as “ love in the mist,” “ widow’s tears,” “ bleeding heart,” 
“lady’s eardrops,” “ lady’s slippers,” “morning glories,” “mourning bride,” 
“evening primrose,” “ youth and old age.” The garden pansy is sometimes 
called the “kiss me at the garden gate,” and the heart’s-ease the “johnny- 
jumper,” orthe “johnny jump up and kiss me,” and, I believe, by the Scotch, the 
“Jove in vain.” He continues: “The common woodpecker, so noticeable from 
its loud cry and bright green plumage, and red head, possesses at least half-a- 
dozen names. Mr. Matthew Arnold has very justly praised Maurice de 
Guérin for speaking of the woodpecker’s laugh. But the West-country peas- 
ant ages ago called it the ‘ yaffingale,’ that.is, the laugh-singer, and the North- 
countryman the ‘iccol’ and the ‘haho’—names which give the echo of its 
ery. In the midland counties it is the peasant’s ‘rain-bird,’ and his ‘ rain- 
tabberer,’ because its cry generally forbodes rain, like the cry of the raven of 
old. . . . Inthe North the wryneck is called the ‘ cuckoo-maiden,’ be- 
cause its song foretells the cuckoo’s approach ; while in the South the tit- 
lark is known as the ‘ butty-lark,’ or companion lark, because the cuckoo so 
frequently lays its eggs in that bird’s nest. Again, Shakespeare has been 
praised for so accurately painting the martin’s ‘procreant cradle.’ In the 
same vein, however, does the rustic in different counties call the long-tailed 
tit the ‘oven-bird’ and the ‘ barrel-bird,’ from its making a long moss and 
lichen-woven nest.” So it is noticed that in the midland counties a small 
brown cantharis is known as “the sailor.” The poetry of this is best seen in 
Emerson’s description of a bee: 

Sailor of the atmosphere, 
Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon. 


Autumn, as in this country too, is the “ Fall;” the end of life is the “ sere of 
life;” in Yorkshire it is the “chair day” and “the going home;” and in 
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some counties the latter part of the day as well as the end of life is called the 
“edge of dark.” In the Northwestern counties the peasant talks of a plume 
of trees, which Marvel used in the lines, 
_ Upon its crest, this mountain grave, 
A plume of aged trees does wave. 

Yet, though this writer does not mention them, there are certainly some 
features of the provincial speech of England which contain very little poetry, 
After reading a number of provincial dialogues, I should imagine a conversa- 
tion between two excited young ladies to be rather redolent of epithets. For 
instance, I think one young lady would address her companion as follows: 

“Ya prinking, mincing, timersome, chittering, teeheeing (silly laughing), 
purting (sullen), glumping (glum), tatchy (peevish), glittish (savage), chount- 
ing (jeering), racing (rubbing of old sores), toteling (slow and lazy), guttering 
(greedy), rouze-about (never at home), zower-zapped (ill-natured, crabbish), 
hewcha-mouth (making no difference whether what she says is decent or 
not), guzzle-de-mundy (one who grins foolishly on every occasion), ya crowd- 
ling sokey (timid creature), ya yokey molekit (yellow-looking person), ya 
soutros ninnyhammer !” 

To which the young lady thus addressed would reply: “ Ya gart, big- 
boned, crewnting (grunting like a horse), querking (deep breathing), kickham- 
mer (stammering), hewstring (wheezing), panking (panting), jowering (brawl- 
ing), chockling (scolding, cackling), rixy (quarrelsome), wash-a-mouth (blab- 
bing out everything), blazing (spreading news abroad), yerring (yelling, 
noisy), ziddle-mouthed (mouth awry), trash! Ya maundering drab! ya un- 
soutorly malkin (dirty wretch), ya mulligrub gurgin (a mealgrub that feeds 
on the gurgins or coarsest kind of meal)! Ya gart swapping (big, unwieldly), 
roile (an ungainly slammakin, an awkward blowse or hoyden)! Ya baggage 
(witch-ridden hag)! Ya rousling (big, rousing), haggaging (slatternly, awk- 
ward), rubbacrook (filthy), louching (taking long strides), wambling (lolling), 
plat-vooted (flat-footed), gorbelly (big-bellied), hetchet-faced (hatchet-faced), 
shewl-a-mouthed (shovel mouthed), wapper eed (squinting, goggle-eyed, 
starebason (saucer-eyed), what nosed, haggle-toothed, blow-monger (blow- 
cheeked), bozzum-chucked (with a deep redness in the cheeks), swash-bucket !” 
(A swashbucket is a wench who swashes like the pigs eating out of a bucket.) 

It will be seen that there are a great many expressive terms of abuse of 
which we know nothing. 

The student of dialects, however, will notice that many words which are 
supposed to be peculiar to America are found to be common English provin- 
cial terms. The words “ guess,” “reckon” and “expect,” with the meaning 
of “suppose,” are considered to be the distinguishing feature of New England 
conversation, yet they are all prominent in the glossaries of English dialects. 
The cardinal impulse of a Yankee’s life is thought to be “ swop,” from the 
boys at school who “swop”’ jack-knives, to the men who “swop” horses ; 
yet Dryden has: 

I would have swopped youth for old age, 
and in Arthur J. Mundy’s poem of “T’ Runawaa Lass,” in the dialect of 
North Riding, “I mind,” says Phillip to the lass : 
Ah mahnd, when Masson toonops was te haw, 
Hoo well thruff t’lands thah foot kept up wi’ mahn, 
Frio end end to end; an’ when wa’d dun t’last raw, 
Ah said Ah’d ewop mah weary airms for tahn. 
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“Gumption,” which the Yankee considers the highest possible mental en- 
dowment, and also “ cuteness,” which is akin to it, are both English words, 
Many of the common provincial words of England are also common in New 
England. For instance, an old “ fussock” for a fat, idle woman; “ dudds” or 
“ rollocks ” for old clothes or old rags; a “ muss” or “ mux,” for a muddle; to 
“clutter” up, or to make a “muss” or “mux;” for making a great deal of, 
dirt and confusion ; “hunks,” nearly the same word as chunks, for solid broken 
pieces, as in the nursery rhyme : 

Hunks of pudding and pieces of pie 
My mamma did give me when I did ery. 

So to “chomp” is to chew with a smacking of the jaws like a pig; to 
“ding” is to repeat and harangue; as when you “ding” a thing into a man’s 
“noddle” with a tedious repetition like the ding-dong of a bell; to give a 
“hunch” is to give a lift or shove; to “trapes” is to walk at a loafing 
pace; to “launch along” is to take long strides; to “ shomble” is to walk 
awkwardly, as though the feet were heavy; and a woman who is all the time 
“on the go” is one who “gads about.” Things are spoken of in England as 
well as in New England as “ sartin sure ;” certainly is “sarteny ;” for what I 
know is “fortino,” and so far as I know is “forzino.”” The vulgar con- 
tractions of pronouns are from thé old country, too. A Berkshire ditty even 
has : 

And t’other young maiden looked sly at me, 
And from her seat she risen— 

Let’s you and I go on our way 
And we'll let she go shis’n. 

The Yankees say “his’n,” but they use “her’n” instead of “shis’n.” But 
a Southern manipulation of pronouns is worse than either of these; for it is 
said that during the civil war a common remonstrance with our soldiers used 
to be, “What did you-uns come down here to fight we-uns for?” A young 
lady in Northern Georgia is said to have indited a few verses to some of her 
admirers in a regiment at the war; which, though I doubt their authenticity, 
I herewith lay before the reader : 

’Tis hard for youans to sleep in camp, 
’Tis hard for youans to fight ; 

’Tis hard for youans through snow to tramp, 
In snow to sleep at night ; 

But hard for weans from youans to part, 

Since youans has stolen weans heart. 

“ Passel ” or “ parcel” in the sense of a number is used in Wiltshire as well 
as in New England. When a woman is represented as saying, “ I’ll take and 
bloow up th’ vire a mossel ; but what be them bellises at?””—“ mossel” and 
“ them bellises” are the words that many of us have heard from the grand- 
mothers in the corners of New England chimneys. 

In a city like New York, composed of people from all the nationalities on 
the globe, all attempting to speak one language ; and of people from the dif- 
ferent sections of a great country, and of men of all grades of society, and of 
every species of employment, each with his peculiar mode of expression, there 
is a vast field for burlesque in the imitation of various styles and dialects. 
Even literature has taken up these peculiarities, though only able to represent 
them imperfectly, for its purposes of humor. 

The German, in his provincialization of the language, resembles the Welsh- 
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man as reported by Mr. Tooke. But he differs in this, that though he uses 
no compression where it should be used, he is certain to use it in all cases 
where it is not needed. He substitutes p for }, and also b for p; ¢ hard or 
k for g, and g for &; ¢ ford, and d for¢; f for v, and v for f. Thus when he 
means poor fellow, he says “boor veller;” when he means by dam, he says 
“py tam ;” when he means very good, he says “ferry coot.” He uses sh for 
‘j, and d for th. For-“by jinks!” he says “ py shinks!” and when the cen- 
sustaker asks the age of himself and wife, he says “I am dirty an’ mine vrow 
ish dirty two.” Although he is able to pronounce nearly all the letters, he 
never seems able to get the right letter on the right word according to the 
English language. But he has other peculiarities. When he is excited, he 
says “‘ Mein Cott!” When he is indignant, he exclaims “ Dunder and blixen!” 
When he agrees with you, he says “ Yaw ;” and there is no word in any lan- 
guage that expresses more profound tranquillity and contentment of mind 
than this “ yaw.” When he disagrees with you he says—and rather sharply 
he says it—“ Nein.” He never can be persuaded that there is such a word 
as “than;” he always uses “as” instead. He uses two m’s where one is 
sufficient ; and he persists in spelling beer with an ve. When a man has died 
he says he has “ got died.” He calls his child a “tamm rascal” by way of 
endearment. His comparative case for géod is “ petter ash coot,” and the 
superlative is “so coot ash neffer vash.” The dialect of East Anglia, Eng- 
land, surpasses that of the Dutchman in this respect. The comparison of 
good is: “ Good, better, betterer, more better, bettermost, most better.” The 
comparison of bad is: “ bad, worser, worserer, worserer and worserer, wust, 
wustest.” 

The Dutchman, it will be noticed, merely disturbs the consonants. The 
Irishman, on the contrary, disturbs the vowels. He changes long e¢ into a, as 
in swate, plase, nate, aisy, indade; yet he can pronounce e well enough, for 
he says “ be me sowl” for by my soul. He says “ flure” for floor, “ dure” 
for door, “ boogs” for bugs, “joost” for just, “thin” for then, “ whin” for 
when, “min” for men, “ niver” for never, “owld” for old, “ cowld” for cold, 
“ay” for of, and “nagur” for negro. These examples will give an idea of 
the changes of vowels that are always proper to make to produce the Irish 
brogue. He introduces an h now and then, but this is merely a roll of the 
tongue, between a t or d and an r, as in “ afther” for after, “ dhrinking” for 
drinking, “ dhream ” for dream, “ sthrate” for street. When a man dies at 
his house he says “ he died on me;” and he expresses unusual emotions by 
such exclamations as “Sure!” “ Faith, now!” “Och, and be dad!” 

The principal peculiarity of the Frenchman is, that he uses z for th, as in 
ze, zis, zat, and says “by Gar!” But the style of the French Canadian is 
somewhat peculiar, as will be seen from the following card in which a man 
posts his wife: “ Ma name dats Pete Rowville—ma wife he leave ma hous 
and shant ax me—any man dat trus him on ma name, dats loss for you.” 

It seems to be generally supposed that the negro style of talk is sufficiently 
represented by changing the to de, that to dat, and this to dis. To show 
that this is not so, I quote from a Southern paper a very characteristic pas- 
sage from a supposed dialogue between two colored people : 


Gracie—Yere I is, settin in de mud and de ashes, no dinner, no nuttin. But dis ain* 
gwine ter do fir dis yere nigger, I is so hongry. Ha! who is dat dried up lookin nigger 
I sees jist yander? Hit looks a powerful ‘semblance like ole Jack, an’ bress my heart 
ef hit aint. How’r ye, Jack? powerful, ’menjus upturnins-sence I last seed ye. 
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Jack—Well, Gracie, I’s jist tollable now, an’ I’se ben right smart porely. Trath, 
mam, dey is been monstus upturnins. Many tings happened sence dis nigger’s young 
days dat he nebber spec fur to see. Shore’s yer born, ’oman, we’s gwin ter pot. But 
what you doin here in dis rag, tag and bob-tail lookin place? Whar’s yere missus? 

Gracie—De mity blessed Lord ony knows; shubblin de pots an’ de obens, I ’spec. 

Jack—Why, Gracie, you fool ’oman, you go leab her; she clatterin’ de pans an’ de 
kittles, wid dem leetle white hands? I ’tonish at you—you’s clean gone crazy; but 
ebrybody is, dese times. But what de matter wid you, oman? ‘Pears to me you looks 
like yer’s ben kickin right smart ob a bobbery wid somebody ; hope hit aint Mars Yank, 
kase yer'd bes’ let him lone—he too smart for you— whirl yer off to kingdom come ’fore 
you’s know he got yer. 

Gracie—Dat aint no news, kase dis nigger knows it ’stremely well! but you needn’t 
talk, yer looks like you'd bin through my old chist hole, or de Yanks’ fingers one. 

Jack—Lord, ’oman, dat’s so; dey’s got dere claws on dis yere nigger shore nuff. Dis 
here’s a mity flusteration, I’s had orful, monstus, powerful hard times a libin on nuttin 
and sleepin in de dirt. 

The Indian grunts and says me for I, as “Ugh! ugh! - Me wan’ fire- 
water. Great Spirit make fire-water, Injun love. Ugh!” 

The queer people of London, high and low, make much havoc with their 
native tongue. The difficulties with the letter A are insuperable. They say 
“ I walked by a ’edge on the hedge of the stream,” and no training under the 
sun can make them pronounce the sentence differently. A man asks fora 
letter for George Hogden, and when the clerk looks in the H box, he shouts, 
“ Look a ’ere, you're looking among the haitches, and my name begins with a 
ho!” Mr. Sam Weller’s great trouble was with v and w. But on the point 
that his name was spelled with a “we” he had no doubt. Another some- 
what notorious instance is that of the cockney gentlemen who was asked if 
he knew how to spell “saloon.” “ Ho, yes!” he replied promptly; “ there’s 
a kess and a hay and a hell and two hoes and a hen!” Theodore Hook says: 

With cockney gourmands great’s the difference whether 
At home they stay, or forth to Paris go ; 

For as they linger here or wander hither, 
The flesh of calves to them is weal or weau. 

When these two afflictions of pronunciation which have been mentioned 
come to one person, it is very embarrassing. ‘“‘ Henner, my dear,” said a 
London lady, “ hit vill be a purliteness of vich I can happreciate the walue 
if you vill honly ’and me the vite ’andkerchief vith the three hedges ; there’s 
‘haitch, haitch’ in the corner.” Lord Dundreary’s principal trouble is with 
the letter r, ag in “weal” for real, “vewy” for very, “evewy” for every, 
“ westwained ” for restrained. But he likewise stutters, and frequently has 
difficulty with s, as in “tho” for so, “knowth” for knows, “thayth” for 
says. His oath is “ Good gwacious!” 

GreorcE WAKEMAN. 
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By Mrs. Epwarps, Autuor or “Miss Forrester,” Ere. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ARCHIE PAYS HER DEBT. 


oy dala HE was cold as ice, and received 
the profound bow under which 
Gerald sought to cover his con- 
fusion as Lucia introduced them 
with a dignified litile bend of 
the neck that to Miss Durant 
seemed impertinent. The rec- 
tor’s daughter to assume a 
manner like this when she was 
being introduced to the future 
husband of Miss Durant of 
Durant! 


“We had not expected Mr, 


” 


Durant until this evening,” she 
explained, as though to let the 
poor young person know that 
her being in Mr. Durant’s so- 
ciety at all arose solely from 
mistake. “ Would you like to 
take your hat off, Miss Lovell, 
or shall we go out a little first? 
You have not seen the gardens 
iin 4 , I think.” 

Cul Bex “I will do whatever you 
SG ea answered Miss Lovell, 
still standing by the window 
where she had enteredyand still with the self-possession upon her face that 
in Lucia’s sight was so unbefitting. ‘I shall not be able to stay more than 

an hour or two, so don’t make any difference for me at all, please.” 
“Oh, but Miss Lovell, mamma invited you to spend the day. I hope—” 
“Thanks, I can only stay an hour or two. My father wants me this 
afternoon.” And Archie half turned away from the lovers, and leaning on 
her arm—more with the gesture of a boy than a young lady, Lucia thought— 

against the window frame, looked out into the garden. 

Miss Durant glanced at Gerald, as though to say “Was I not right? Are 
we not going to be bored with this awkward, plain young woman I told you 
of?” and saw that a crimson flush was dyeing Mr. Durant’s fair face, and 
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that his eyes were intently fixed upon a song that, in his first bewilderment, 
he had caught up and was holding in his hand. Evidently he was annoyed 
by the girl’s curt, indifferent reception of him ; evidently, too, he thought her 
ugly and repulsive, and wanted to be rid of her. 

The latter consideration lent a great deal more kindness to Miss Durant’s 
feelings toward her visitor. The poor thing had been invited to spend the 
day with them; came shyly, no doubt, at paying a first visit alone to the 
Court—and the Court to Lucia seemed much the same as the Imperial Court 
of St. Petersburg would seem to the Emperor of all the Russias—and now, 
finding herself de trop, offered humbly to go away again in an hour or two. 

“ We shall not hear of you leaving us till after luncheon, Miss Lovell, and 
then, if you really must go, you shall give me a promise to come and spend 
another day, a real long day, with me soon. Perhaps for the next hour it 
would be cooler in the garden than here. What do you think, Gerald? If 
we were to take out a book to the Pleasaunce, and you were to read to us. 
You are fond of poetry, Miss Lovell ?” 

Yes, Miss Lovell answered; not without a half smile, for the sense of the 
ludicrous was never far absent from Archie, and there was something in the 
idea of Gerald’s sitting between them and reading—tender love-scenes per- 
haps—that, indignant as she was, struck her irresistibly. Then Gerald hav- 
ing stammered out something incoherent about heat and shade, and very 
pleasant, he was sure, if—if Miss Lovell liked it—Lucia ran away to get her 
garden hat and parasol, and Miss Lovell and Gerald Durant found themselves 
alone. 

Without hesitating a moment Archie took a purse from her pocket; drew 
out something neatly wrapped up in paper from among its contents, and 
walked up to Gerald’s side. “Here is what I owe you, Mr. Durant. It is 
correct, I think—forty-two shillings and sixpence. I had it with me ready, 
thinking that possibly I might meet you here to-day.” 

Gerald started back from the little outstretched hand as if he had received 
a blow. “Miss Wilson! is it possible that you can wish to hurt me so 
deeply?” he exclaimed. 

“Tam Miss Wilson no longer, Mr. Durant,” she answered, not without a 
ring of mournfulness in her voice. “I’ve never been Miss Wilson since the 
day I went with you to London. Papa’s poverty and his debts made us live 
under a false name abroad, the name you knew me by. All that is over— 
not to be recalled, please. Papa is rector of Hatton, and I am Miss Lovell— 
a very different person in everything to Archie Wilson! Forty-two shillings 
and sixpence—you will find it quite right, I think? My travelling expenses 
from Morteville-sur-Mer to London and back, you remember.” 

And as Gerald still did not hold out his hand to receive it, she laid the 
money down on a little work-table that stood beside her, then walked back 
composedly to her place beside the window. 

Gerald was cut to the very quick; but he was too much a man of the 
world to allow himself to remain in a ridiculous position. Whatever became 
of the forty-two shillings and sixpence, Miss Durant’s curiosity on the sub- 
ject must certainly not be awakened by finding them there among her em- 
broidery ; and so, with the best grace he could, he forced himself to take the 
money up and put it in his pocket. 

Archie’s eyes triumphed as she watched him, and something so like the 
days of old (of a fortnight ago) was in their expression that Gerald in a mo- 
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ment found himself at her side, and with her hand, whether she would or no, 
clasped firmly in his. “ Miss Lovell—Archie, forgive me!” he exclaimed in 
his eager, impulsive way. “You don’t know what my life is—you don’t 
know how hardly I am placed—how everything is forced upon me. To have 
to meet you as a stranger—to be treated as you have treated me now! can 
any punishment, can the worst punishment I deserve, be more than this?” 

His face was flushed with emotion; his lips quivered; his eyes softened 
and filled with passionate eagerness as he looked at her. “Say one word— 
tell me you forgive me, and let everything between us be as it once was |” 
he pleaded, clasping her unwilling hand closer in his. 

“Everything as it once was!” and Archie laughed: a hard little laugh 
that jarred on Gerald’s heart. ‘“ What do you mean by ‘4s it once was,’ Mr, 
Durant? Before I went with you to London, or—but that would be going 
back a very long time indeed—before the time when you were engaged to 
marry Miss Durant?” 

“I am not talking of her at all,” he exclaimed. “I am talking only of 
you—asking only for your forgiveness. Will you give it me?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by forgiveness,” said Archie. “ I can never 
feel to you as I used, if you mean that. You told me when I said good-by to 
you last I must leave all reckoning up of accounts until we met again, and 
then, if the balance was in your favor, pay you. I have paid you. Has 
anything more got to be said between us?” 

Gerald dropped her hand in a moment, and stood silent: intently watching 
her face. “ You will never feel forme as you used, Miss Lovell?” he said 
at last. “I am to take that as your final decision ?” 

“ You may take it as you like,” she answered, quickly. “ With me it is 
not a question of will. I could not care for you again if I tried, and I do 
not try.” 

“Speak candidly. You detest me.” 

“No, Mr. Durant, I do not.” 

“ What then?” 

“T think you acted badly to me—badly, badly!” she broke forth, her eyes 
lighting up, as only blue eyes can light, with sudden passion. ‘‘ When you 
could have saved me you did not! When a word of advice from you would 
have made me leave you and go home you did not speak it! If I was placed 
so now,” she went on, bitterly, “I could save myself; I would want advice 
from no man; but then I was a little girl, a child, and I saw less harm in 
going on with you to London than in landing alone at Caiais. Tell me if 
what I say is true, Mr. Durant? Had I any save a child’s ideas, a child’s 
knowledge of the world, before that day I went with you to London? And 
now ”—her voice changing with one of the sudden pathetic modulations 
Gerald Durant knew so well—-“ what am I now?” 

“Your position is changed,” stammered Gerald, with a rising, a guilty 
sense of her meaning; for until this instant his own infidelity had been the 
worst offence with which his conscience, or his vanity, had charged him. 
“ Your father being a clergyman, of course I mean—” 

“ And I mean nothing of all that!” she interrupted him, the light kindling 
more and more in the blue eyes that looked so unflinchingly into his. “I 
mean what am J, Archie, to myself, to pay'a, to every one else who cares for 
me? An impostor, Mr. Durant—just that. I was lucky enough to keep 
that journey of mine a secret, or nearly so, and as long as it remains a secret, 
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every day, every hour of my life, is an acted falsehood. On the day when it 
becomes known—will you tell me, please, what I shall be then?” 

“ You will be always fairer and truer in my sight than any other woman 
living,” said Gerald: but he faltered somewhat as he spoke, and his eyes 
sank. The situation was rapidly assuming dimensions now that placed it 
beyond the pleasant regions of covert, regretful, inconsequential love-making ; 
and whatever he felt, and however sorry he might be, for the poor little girl, 
it was simply impossible for him, under the same roof with Lucia, to offer to 
marry her. “I think, upon my word I do, that you exaggerate the import- 
ance of a mere accident, Miss Lovell. No one was to blame—there is nothing 
that I can see to conceal—” 

And Gerald Durant stopped with a start as the drawing-room door opened, 
and Miss Durant, equipped in a garden hat, a blue vail, and a parasol for her 
complexion, came up to his side. 

“ What book shall we take?” she asked, a great deal too taken up with 
the painful contrast that she felt existed between her own appearance and 
Miss Lovell’s to remark the expression of her lover’s face. “Do you like 
Tennyson, Miss Lovell? Never read any of it? Fancy, Gerald, Miss Lovell 
has never read any of Tennyson. Then let us have something of his by all 
means. The ‘Idylls of the King’ is the most improving metre for reading 
aloud, Miss Barlow used to say.” 

And, neither Gerald nor Archie offering any opinion on the subject of 
metres, Miss Durant took up a book from her mother’s writing-table ; then, 
with a condescending, encouraging little smile to the rector’s daughter, put 
her hand on her arm and led her out into the garden; Mr. Durant, who fer- 
vently wished himself, or one at least of his companions, at the remotest 
quarter of the earth just then, meekly following. 

“You have not seen the Court before, Miss Lovell, I think?” said Lucia, 
stopping under the shade of the cedars, and turning Archie round to have 
the lions pointed out to her. “As you have lived so much abroad, I suppose you 
have never seen a house like this in your life. It was built in 1570 by one 
of Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers, Hugh Durant. His arms, yon see, together 
with those of his wife, Brune of Plumber, are sculptured in a cartouche shield 
on the pediment of the eastern front.” 

“ Indeed !” answered Archie, putting on a look of great interest, for the 
expression of Gerald’s face had told her already what it cost him to listen to 
his poor pedantic little betrothed, and she was not insensible to a certain feel- 
ing of satisfaction in his pain. ‘“ What an old family the Durants must be, 
if you count back as far as Queen Elizabeth.” 

“Queen Elizabeth!” cried Lucia, with immense animation for her. “ Do 
you call that old? Gerald, Miss Lovell says we must be an old family, be- 
cause we can go back to the days of Queen Elizabeth. Why, an ancestor of 
ours, Geraldine de Durant, accompanied William the Conqueror to England, 
and in the reign of Edward I. we find that the family were already settled in 
this parish.” 

“Edward I.? But I thought Sir Hugh Durant built the house in 1570?” 
said Archie, with the air of one humbly seeking for information. 

“Certainly,” answered Lucia, “certainly. You are quite right as to date. 
This house was first built in 1570, but we have records to show that our 
family lived in the parish as early as the reign of Edward I. I must caution 
you, however, Miss Lovell,” she added, “ about using the title of ‘Sir.’ It was 
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not until the year 1611 that my ancestor, Francis Durant, was made a baro- 
net. He was the seventh gentleman on whom this honor was bestowed. 
During the civil wars of Charles [., Sir Francis Durant was dist:nguished by 
his loyalty, which he showed by giving nearly all his money and also his two 
sons’ lives to the king. After the death of Charles, they say he was so mor- 
tified that he clothed himself in sackcloth, and, causing his grave to be dug 
some time before his death, laid himself there every Friday morning, exercis- 
ing himself in divine meditation and prayer.” 

And then Archie took another look at Gerald’s face, and her heart softened 
toward him as it had never done since the moment when she first made the 
confession of her flight to Bettina. He had behaved cruelly to her: no doubt 
whatever about that; had all but won her heart—such a heart as she could 
have given! to pin upon his sleeve fora day; and through him and his 
selfish weakness the worst folly of her life, a folly whose consequences might 
darken all her future years, had been brought about. But he was to marry 
Miss Durant of Durant’s Court. He was to spend the remainder of his days 
with a woman who talked of cartouche shields, and William the Conqueror, 
and ancestors in sackcloth ; a woman who put on a blue vail for her com- 
plexion when she walked in her own garden ; a woman, ten minutes of whose 
society seemed to weigh on Archie as no ten hours of her life had ever done 
before. And her heart softened to him. Bitter, hard, relentless as she had 
felt when she first heard his voice, first saw his arm around Lucia’s waist, 
she softened to him now that she began to know Lucia herself. Whatever 
Gerald Durant’s sins had been, his punishment, at least, would be an ample one. 

“T wish I had your memory, Miss Durant. I never could remember any- 
thing, in prose, as long as what you have been telling me.” 

“It depends upon how one has been brought up,” answered Lucia, com- 
placently. “Travelling about, as you have, I dare say your studies have 
been interrupted ; now, I had the same governess—Miss Barlow—for eleven 
years. From the very first Miss Barlow made me learn the epistle, gospel 
and collect every week, and as to the kings of England—” 

“Oh, Lucia, do let us go on,” interrupted Gerald, impatiently, and with a 
horrible dread that all the kings since the Conqueror, with a dozen or so col- 
lects and epistles, would be repeated for Archie’s amusement, and his own 
torture, on the spot. “It’s all very well for you with a hat and vail and 
parasol, to stand in the broiling sun, but as I happen to have nothing on my 
head, and have no wish to experience a sun-stroke, I must really ask you to 
hurry—interesting though of course your descriptions are, Lucia, dear,” he 
added, demurely. 

And Miss Durant, who took every word in its most direct sense, and who 
was indeed too encased in the triple armor of self-esteem ever to suspect the 
existence of irony, smiled placidly at the compliment. Then, still affording 
historical and antiquarian information as they walked, led the way to the 
Pleasaunce or heath, an inclosure which lay at the extreme verge of the 
Court gardens, and to which a vine-covered alley, cool even at noonday, led 
through the side grounds the entire distance from the house. 

The Pleasaunce occupied about an acre of Jand—not the six acres which 
Bacon, with his royal disregard of space, directs. Saving in size, however, 
all the rules that the great philosopher laid down had been adhered to by its 
original constructor, and strictly followed by all succeeding owners of Durant’s 
Court. There were the thickets of sweetbrier and honeysuckle, and wild vine 
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amongst ; and the ground was set with periwinkles, violets, primroses, and 
other such plants as prosper in the shade. There was “that good flower to 
the eye, germander ;” and sweetwilliam and red roses, and many other of the 
like low flowers, “that are, withal, sweet and sightly;” while further away 
from the garden, where the ground rose and fell with natural undulations, 
and where the neighboring giants of the Chase gave densest shade, were 
thickets of holly and larch, of juniper, arbutus and hawthorn. 

Miss Durant after a good deal of deliberation—in one place suspecting a 
sunbeam, in another detecting an ant’s nest, in another a draught—succeeded 
at last in finding a spot sheltered enough for her partially to raise her vail 
and dispense with the shade of her parasol ; and seating herself here beneath 
a low-spreading, many-branched old hawthorn on the mossy turf, she signified 
graciously to the rector’s daughter that she might take a place at her side. 

“You are not as much afraid of the sun as I am, I see, Miss Lovell, but 
Miss Barlow always insisted on my taking great care of my complexion, and 
fair people really tan so dreadfully.” 

“They do,” said Archie, taking off her hat and tossing it on the ground 
beside her, then running her fingers up through her bright, untidy hair in 
what Miss Durant felt was a most reprehensibly boyish manner. “I was 
fair myself once. Yes, Miss Durant, nearly as fair as you, and see what I 
have tanned to! Burnt-sienna; neither more nor less.” 

“TI dare say you are a little sunburnt,” remarked Lucia, looking down 
pityingly at the girl’s brown, shapely hands; “but fair? I should hardly 
have thought, Miss Lovell, that you were ever very fair.” 

“ Look above my wrists,” said Archie, pushing back the sleeve of her linen 
dress so as to show a modelled arm, absurdly white compared to the brown 
hands and sunburnt face. “Don’t you think if I took great care, and wore a 
vail and gloves for two or three Summers, I might be fair in time, Miss 
Durant?” 

“You might grow fairer,” said Lucia, circumspectly. “No doubt you 
might grow fairer; but I think never fair. Miss Barlow used to say that a 
skin once thoroughly deteriorated can never be restored to its pristine con- 
dition.” 

“ That’s bad for me,” said Archie, shaking her head. “ Mr. Durant,” with 
a mocking look at Gerald, “what do you think? Would anything ever bring 
my copper-colored hands and face to what they should be?” 

Miss Durant actually opened her eyes at the audacity of the question. A 
young girl at her first introduction to a gentleman to mention such a subject 
as the skin of her own hands and face! It was indelicate ; positively indeli- 
cate. “I think we had better get on with the reading, Gerald,” she remarked, 
.primly, and while Gerald was looking, not speaking, his answer to Archie. 
“ That is, if Miss Lovell cares to hear it. We shall not have time to get 
through one of the Idylls before luncheon unless you begin at once.” 

“ As you like,” said Gerald, reluctantly ; for it seemed to him just now that 
to sit and watch Archie in this golden shade—yes, even with Lucia there too 
—was poetry sufficient. ‘The heat really makes one feel so lazy.” 

“Oh, please read,” cried Miss Lovell, with well acted eagerness; “please 
do not disappoint us. I am so very anxious to hear the Idylls.” And she 
took the book from Lucia, handed it over to Gerald, then composed herself 
with folded hands and preternatural gravity of face, to listen. 

“The Idylls of the King” were about as unknown to this little utter bar- 
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barian as the tragedies of Auschylus would have been. An Idyll she imagined 
was probably a good deal like an elegy; as Miss Durant had selected the 
book, it was sure at all events to be improving and horribly dull ; and, in the 
pass to which they had all come now, the best amusement going, perhaps, 
would be slyly to watch Gerald’s face as he read, listen to Miss Durant’s an- 
notations, and occasionally offer ignorant remarks of her own the better to draw 
out the superior wisdom of her companions. 

“You have no work with you, I see,” remarked Lucia, as Gerald turned 
over the pages of the book, hesitating which of the four Idylls would be best 
suited to his audience ; and as she spoke she drew out a neatly-pinned roll of 
embroidery from her pocket. “I always think it is such a waste of time to 
sit out of doors or listen to reading without working.” 

“But I can’t work,” said Archie, “except mending, and that I detest and 
besides, I’m not clever enough to do so many things at once. To be out of 
doors in such a place as this, and to listen to poetry at the same time, would 
be quite enough for me, particularly if the poetry was very well read and the 
subject very appropriate !| ” 

And she gave a half sigh and a little significant smile toward Gerald. 

Both sigh and smile, as it chanced, were intercepted by Lucia; who on the 
instant scrutinized, with other eyes than she had yet done, her visitor’s per- 
sonal appearance. Fresh, delicate, refined, the girl looked, with some quiver- 
ing reflected light brightening into gold her waving chestnut hair, and with 
her blue eyes laughing under their black lashes, and the white teeth gleaming 
from the sunburnt face. And a prompt decision rose in Miss Durant’s mind 
that Archie Lovell’s visits should be very few and stately so long as Gerald 
was at the Court! Pretty she was not, nor graceful, nor well educated ; but 
she had the sort of brusque manners, the sort of gipsy good looks that might 
attract, by their mere oddity, a man so prone to be bored with everything to 
which he was accustomed as Gerald. And Lucia had no wish that he should 
be so attracted. The days of her generosity toward him were quite over, 
now that in her heart, and in her chilly little way, she was beginning to love 
him. The rector’s daughter was not in the least prettier than she had 
thought ; nay, there was something almost repellent in the juxtaposition of 
those blue eyes and that brown face now that you saw them close, only, only 
— instinctively, Lucia Durant already was afraid of her. How could she 
know what sort of ideas a girl brought up among foreigners might not have? 
how tell that these were not the manners of that horrible outer artist-world 
which, it is said in novels, young men do in their hearts prefer to all the ac- 
complishments, all the graces, of refined female society ? 

“ Read Elaine, Gerald, if you please. That is the Idyll I know that mamma 
would approve of most. Miss Lovell, don’t you think you would hear better 
if you were to come and sit on this side of me? You cannot catch the 
meaning if you are too near to the reader.” 

“No, thanks, I like to be where I am,” answered Archie—Gerald had 
thrown himself almost at her feet on the turf—“I have just a little view 
through the trees of the Court, Miss Durant, and if I don’t understand the 
reading I can look at that and think of all the histories you were so good as 
to tell me. Now, Mr. Durant, please. We are all attention.” 

Elaine the fair, Elaine the loveable— 

Gerald read, as he sang, with taste, with feeling; with an absence of artifice 

or seeking for effect that gave his reading the simple, happy charm of the 
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very highest art. After the first six lines, Archie’s imagination had taken 
fire: at the end of two pages she was leaning foward, her eyes fixed on 
Gerald, her lips parted and tremulous; all the beauty of that marvellous 
poetry lighting up her childish face with rapt and eager attention. 


Are you so wise ?—you were not once so wise. 


Gerald’s voice trembled ever so slightly as he read these first words of 
Launcelot’s to the Queen ; and for an instant he raised his eyes to Archie’s face, 

“T have lost my needle,” said Miss Durant, with cold distinctness; “ be 
kind enough, Gerald, to leave off reading till I have found it. Listen with- 
out working? No, indeed;” as Gerald, not without temper, suggested the 
alternative. “I should be very sorry to waste my morning in such a fashion, 
and as I’ve heard all the story before, I am really not so interested but that 
I can bear to leave off for a little. Miss Lovell, may I trouble you to rise?” 

And as the searching for a needle among moss is an affair demanding time 
and patience, it was ten minutes, at least, before the reading proceeded. 

“You seem quite excited, Miss Lovell,” Lucia remarked, glancing at 
Archie’s animated face as Gerald took up the book again. “You must bea 
great admirer of poetry, I should say.” 

“ Of that poetry, yes,” said Archie. “I never heard anything like it before. 
It touches me like music!”—clasping her hands with the un-English gesture 
that to her was nature—“I could sit here and listen for hours.” 

A remark that naturally lent fresh tenderness to Gerald’s voice (and filled 
Miss Durant’s mind with renewed and stern determinations respecting the 
degree of intimacy to be observed with the rector’s daughter) throughout all 
the remainder of the reading of Elaine. 

When it was over, Lucia wondered what o’clock it was; then, having sat- 
isfied her curiosity by looking at her watch, asked Gerald if his throat felt 
dry; and finally remarked that she had embroidered a spray and a half while 
he read. These were Miss Durant’s commentaries after hearing the noblest 
poetry, read by the voice she loved, in such a scene as this, But then, as she 
said, she had heard the story before. 

“And you, Miss Lovell?” said Gerald, turning from Lucia to Archie; 
“what do you think of Elaine? She deserved a happier fate, did she not?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Archie, with a sort of shyness on her face that 
Gerald had not been accustomed to see there. “I think, perhaps, to have 
loved Launcelot—and to die—was better than any common living for her. 
Would you mind, please, reading again the description of where she sees him 
first? I mean, after that line: 

Won by the mellow voice before she looked.” 


“T thought you had a bad memory, Miss Lovell,” Lucia interpolated; but 
Gerald, the blue eyes flattering him so pleasantly, turned back to the page 
and read the passage through without a word. What feeling bat one could 
have called forth that shy, sweet blush, on the girlish face? For whom, save 
himself, could that feeling as yet have stirred in Archie Lovell’s heart? He 
read it through to the concluding lines: 

However marr'd, of more than twice her years, 
Seam’d with an ancient sword-cut on the cheek, 
And bruised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyes 
And loved him with that love which was her doom. 


“ Bruised, dnd bronzed, and seamed,” remarked Miss Durant, pinning up 
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her embroidery, then carefully picking off every tiny morsel of dead moss o1 
leaf from her dress, as she rose from the ground. “Well, | cannot say that 
Sir Launcelot would have been one of my heroes. It seems to me he only 
wants a broken front tooth, and a pair of high shoulders, to be exactly like 
old Major Seton of Ludbrooke.” 

“And it seems to me,” said Gerald, somewhat indignantly, “that the story 
of that broken front tooth alone ought to make every woman in her heart 
think Major Seton a hero! A radical defect in your character, Lucia, is your 
incapacity for hero-worship.” 

“ Oh, so you have told me before,’’ said Miss Durant, placidly ; “ but really 
I never have been taught to see anything admirable in the mere bull-dog sort 
of courage men possess in common with the lower animals. Fancy, Miss 
Lovell, once when the boys were at Eaton together—Ralph Seton, a near 
neighbor of yours, and my two cousins—as they were all going through the 
town they saw some people, dreadful common people, you know, fighting, 
and Ralph Seton would insist upon taking part, and got a fall that nearly 
killed him, and one of his front teeth broken. Now, is there anything 
wonderfully heroic in the story ?” 

“Not told as you have told it, Lucia, certainly,” said Gerald, curiously 
watching Archie’s face meanwhile; “ when you consider, however, that the 
‘dreadful common people’ were a huge costermonger very nearly killing a 
woman, and that Ralph, a little lad of fourteen, rushed in single-handed to 
the rescue, it rather alters the case. I have often thought,” added Gerald, 
with the easy generosity that sat so gracefully upon him, “ that the characters 
of all three of us were well brought out upon that occasion. I showed an extra- 
ordinary amount of indignant emotion—amounting even to tears, I believe— 
but no more. Robert Dennison remarked, coolly, that every one probably 
was serving every one else richly right. Ralph, without a word, went straight 
to the front a 

“And got knocked to pieces for his pains,” interrupted Lucia. “ Well, I 
never did, and I never shall, see the beauty of that sort of thing—except, of 
course, in poetry. If people have to go through the world (where, as Miss 
Barlow used to say, two-thirds, at least, of success depend on appearance), 
what object is there in getting yourself disfigured by fighting for dirty, wicked 
people you don’t care about? What do you think, Miss Lovell ?” 

“I—I?” cried Archie ; but with an effort that Gerald noticed keenly ; “I 
think you are quite right, Miss Durant. The description of Sir Launcelot 
might be Ralph Seton’s, word for word, and I know that Ralph always was, 
and always will be, a hero to me. What you and Mr. Durant have been say- 
ing now makes me like him a hundred times better—if that is possible—than 
I ever did before.” And she raised her face bravely, but blushing furiously 
still, full up to Gerald’s. , 

Their eyes met; and a new light broke suddenly upon the heart of each, 
On Archie flashed the truth that Ralph Seton ever since that first day in 
Morteville had been present in her thoughts ; that she liked him, not indeed 
with a love to be her doom—for the passion of love was still a terra incognita 
to this heart of seventeen—but with a liking second only to the love she bore 
her father; a liking dimly akin to Elaine’s for Launcelot ; a liking that put 
her fancy for Gerald, and for the Russian Prince, and Willy Montacute very 
much upon the same level. On Mr. Durant was forced the conviction that 
the heart he had been playing fast and loose with, the only woman in whose 
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society he had ever thought he would like to spend his life, was lost! His 
memory went back to every little scene in which Archie had ever seemed the 
nearest to loving him: the time when they stood upon the moonlit terrace by 
the sea, the time when she found herself alone with him on London Bridge, 
and he knew that her face, her voice, had never softened as they did now. 
Had they softened for the imaginary Launcelot only, or for Ralph Seton? 
Seton, whom, with all his fine qualities, Gerald had ever looked upon as a man 
altogether out of the world of love or youth? This was a detail over which, 
in the first angry flush of disappointment, he did not trouble himself to think. 
They had not softened for him. He might marry Lucia; listen to her songs ; 
read aloud improving metres to her for the remainder of his days; and 
Archie—with horrible sharpness the thought stung him—would be entirely 
unmoved by anything he did, or thought, or suffered. And up to a minute 
ago those blue eyes, those parted lips, those little, clasped, soft hands had 
befooled him still! He had seen love hidden under the coldness of her man- 
ner—love under the passionate reproaches with which she had met him—had 
read to her with vailed tenderness in every word, with furtive glances at her 
face—believing himself Sir Launcelot, and her Elaine, or Guinevere, or both, 
as regarded the intensity, the hopelessness, of the regard she bore to him. 

He very nearly hated Archie on the spot. Vanity was by far the strongest 
feeling Gerald Durant ever carried into any love affair; and when vanity, as 
now, received a death-stroke, there needed very little more for his love to give 
one fierce blaze of disgust, then smoulder (three days generally saw the whole 
process out) into indifference. I spoke before of French proclivities in his 
nature; this was one of them. The best friend living to men—the least 
touchy, the least paltrily vain—it was next to impossible to him to act or feel 
very generously toward any woman who had omitted to be in love with him. 
It is not quite pleasant to record in black and white; but Gerald had such a 
charming way of neneng you see everything in his light, that you really 
thought none the worse of him for this or any other weakness when you were 
with him; and then how much must always be laid to the account of the 
school in which a man has been brought up! To Gerald, as to his compeers, 
@ woman’s heart was a stake to be won; the more up-hill the game, the 
greater number of odds against him, the more exciting the contest. Lost, his 
own special amusement in the game over, and the bits of red and white bone 
with which a successful adversary has scored his tricks at écarté were scarcely, 
according to his creed, more fitting objects for a wise man’s regret. You will 
nearly always observe this kind of optimist philosophy to prevail among the 
class of men who at once cultivate love as a pastime, and study it as a 
science. 

“Dear old Ralph!” he cried, rising hastily from the ground, and not deign- 
ing to give another glance at Archie Lovell’s face. “I can imagine any 
woman thinking him a hero, if he is like what he used to be in the days of 
old. Still, Lucia,” his voice growing soft and tender as he turned to her, “5 
don’t know that I wish to have you changed in anything.” 

“ What! not in my incapacity for hero-worship, Gerald?” 

Gerald’s answer was a whisper that brought the color to Miss Durant’s 
cheeks; and then, with more little fond murmurs passing between them, he 
folded her muslin scarf round her shoulders, handed her her parasol, arranged 
her vail round her face, and offered to carry her work-basket to the house with 
most lover-like and demonstrative devotion. 
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“ And how is it that you know Major Seton, Miss Lovell?” asked Lucia as 
they were walking slowly back through the garden, and growing very much 
pleasanter in her tone now that Gerald’s undivided attention had returned to 
herself. “I should not have thought you had had time yet to get acquainted 
even with any of your neighbors.” — 

“Oh, we have not seen much of Major Seton here,” answered Archie, 
turning aside her face; “he only returned from Scotland the day before 
yesterday, and—and—has been round to see us three or four times sinee—but 
we knew him, years ago, when I was a child, in Naples. He is more than a 
brother to me—he is papa’s best friend,” she added quickly, and with an in- 
tuitive feeling that Ralph was one of the people Miss Durant would be likely 
to disparage. 

“Ah! that will be very pleasant for you, then, to live so near him. Major 
Seton is an excellent sort of person, I dare say, when you know him. We 
have only seen him once since his return from India, and mamma and I both 
thought his manners rough, but——” 

“You did not understand him, I should think,” broke in Archie, bluntly. 
“Ralph Seton rough! Why, he is the kindest—the gentlest ”—but here, 
chancing to meet Gerald’s eyes again, she interrupted herself abruptly, stopped 
a moment, buried her hot face in a great branch of jessamine that hung down 
low across.the path, and did not open her lips again till they reached the 
house. 

“A strange, unmannered kind of girl, Gerald,” said Miss Durant, when 
some minutes later they had said good-by to Archie at the park gates; for no 
persuasion could induce her to remain longer with the lovers. ‘“ But I don’t 
know that there is anything really to dislike in her. How excited she got 
about the reading and old Major Seton! There must be something serious 
there, I should say, shouldn’t you?” 

“ Really, Lucia, I don’t know. I cannot say that I feel any special in- 
terest in the state of Miss Lovell’s feelings.’’ 

“Ah! did you think her pretty then, Gerald, or was she like some one you 
have known, or what? for I am sure you looked at her enough all the time 
you were in the Pleasaunce.” 

“She is like some one I have known,” answered Gerald, “ and I do not 
think the term ‘ pretty’ is one I should apply to her. Will that do, Lucia?” 

“ T—I was afraid you did not care about her!” cried Miss Durant, looking 
radiant. “I mean, I thought most likely you were a little bored by the poor 
thing—but-I’m half afraid mamma will be vexed that we let her go so soon. 
Don’t you think, now, we might ask her and Major Seton to spend the after- 
noon here to-morrow? If there is an attachment between them we ought to 
do our best to bring it about, and you know you want to see Major Seton. 
Croquet and high-tea upor: the lawn would be pleasant, Gerald, eh?” 

’ “Remarkably pleasant,” answered Gerald, laconically, and watching the 
last flutter of Archie’s Summer dress behind the trees. “ You are beginning 
to understand my tastes beautifully, Lucia.” 

“ And”—after a minute’s silence—“ is the person Miss Lovell reminds you 
of some one you care about, Gerald? I won’t ask you any more.” 

“Some one I care about? Well, my dear Lucia, I should think you could 
answer that question for yourself. Is Miss Lovell in the very slightest de- 
gree like you?” 

Miss Durant, with pretty consciousness of the absurdity of the question, 

nswered no, and was satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
IN THE SECOND COLUMN OF “THE TIMES,” 


A souitary first-class passenger had alighted from the midday express that 
stopped Ly signal at Hatton; and, directed by the one porter the station 
possessed, was starting across the fields to Durant’s Court just as Archie 
Loveli bade good-by to Gerald and Miss Durant at the park gates. 

The sultry morning had softened into one of those silent, mellow days in 
which English fields and woods and hedge-rows wear a pathos and a beauty 
all their own. A yellow sunshine, a smalt-blue heaven, seem ever somewhat 
of an anachronism in England. To-day, mid-August though it was, there 
was just that foreshadowing of change—that pallor in the sky, that haze 
across the reddening woods, that fitful freshness on the western wind—which 
gives our northern Summers their peculiar charm; one which the glaring 
splendor of the south for ever lacks; the charm of evanescence and of frailty, 
The coarsest, the least sympathetic man could scarcely have walked un- 
touched among the golden fields to-day ; the fields that in another month, the 
sky paler, the distant woods more hectic, should be shorn and crisped by 
early frost—brief Summer already in its grave! Even the stranger, ordinarily 
a much more interested observer of green cloth than of green fields, was 
moved into something near akin to genuine feeling, tender memories, as he 
went slowly and lingeringly upon his way. 

How familiar and how strange the sights and smells of English fields, the 
babble even of the little meadow stream beside the path, seemed to him after 
all these dreary years of disuse! Years in which he had dissipated health, 
strength, energy—everything save the intolerable weight and tediousness of 
living; years in which he had played without excitement, drank without 
solace, roamed over the world without making a friend, and worked harder 
than many an honest man at his miserable vocation without at any time 
seeing more than a month’s dinners ahead. What a ludicrous lottery it all 
was |!—that ever-present burden to the thoughts of unsuccessful men—man- 
ipulating a cigarette absently, then holding it unlit between the fingers of his 
delicately-gloved hand. His brother, without any capacity whatever for en- 
joyment, but simply because there chanced to be eighteen months’ difference 
in their ages, the possessor of two or three estates of pleasant English land 
like this, and he, a man who could have taken intense pleasure in his shoot- 
ing, and his fishing, and his farming, an adventurer; a frequenter of foreign 
cafés, a picker-up of napoleons at cards, an intimate acquaintance of the 
police. Everything for which his nature did not fit him! How easy it was, 
he thought, for elder sons to keep right! Ifa nice little allotment—say, 
even, of eighty or a hundred acres of land like this—with a good house to 
live in, and an income to keep it up upon, were to be assigned to him now, 
how honorable and straight-walking a fellow he would be to the end of his 
days! Failing this—well, failing this, he must just remain what he was: 

‘the outcast younger son of an old race, Edward Randall, alias Colonel 
: Vavasor, alias Captain De Vere, alias Jemmy Waters; obliged by the fact 
of being human to eat—by the fact of being disgraced, to earn his food as he 
could; and at the present moment employed on the kind of business which 
men even with no special pretensions to delicacy or honor would shrink from 
as from the last disgrace. The business of exacting hush-money out of a 
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girl’s fears, or of selling her secret to the highest bidder—her own father, or 
the Durants; this was simply a matter of detail—that he could find. 

Captain Waters lit up his cigarette, and with a slow, slouching step, very 
different to that airy one which he was wont to wear before watering-place 
spectators, walked on, miserably meditating, a little perhaps on the ignominy 
of his own position, but a great deal more upon the injustice of the laws of 
primogeniture, in the direction of Durant’s Court. Ata sudden turn in the 
path, just where the stream to which he was mechanically listening still 
wound out of sight beneath a clump of alder bushes on the bank, he sud- 
denly perceived a girl’s figure approaching through a field of standing corn, 
not twenty yards ahead of him to the right. He stepped instantly, drew 
himself behind the shelter of the bushes, and watched her. It was Archie 
Lovell; dressed in a fresh linen suit, just as she used to be upon the Morte- 
ville sands, a bright flush upon her face, a great heap of wild flowers—field 
poppies, clematis, briony, dog roses—in her arms. Prettier and more like a 
child than ever she looked, and altogether a picture, Captain Waters thought 
admiringly as she approached, breast-high among the waves of barley, and 
with the misty woods for background, and the pallid, golden-gray sky above 
her head ! 

He waited until she was within five or six yards from the trees under 
whose shade he stood, then stepped quietly into the path, taking off his hat 
as he pretended, with a start of surprise, first to recognize her. The blood 
rushed in a moment over the girl’s face and neck. She gave a hurried look 
on al! sides, as if for escape or help—a look whose significance was by no 
means lost upon Captain Waters. 

“You ee surprised to see me, Miss Lovell,” he remarked, as in her very, 
terror she stopped and offered him her hand ; “and the surprise is mutual.” 
He had had a letter three or four days beiore telling him of Mr. Lovell’s de- 
parture from Morteville. “I had no idea that you were coming to England 
yet.” 

“We have been in England a week,” stammered Archie, mortally terrified, 
yet with a half hope now that Captain Waters’ appearance here might be un- 
connected with herself. “We had not meant to come so soon, but as the 
rectory was standing empty, and there was nothing to keep usin Morte- 
ville——” 

“Ah yes, very wise, I am sure,” interrupted Waters, jauntily. “Very wise 
in any one not to stay a day longer than there was necessity for in that 
gottverlassen place. I got away earlier myself than I expected, and have been 
spending the last few days very pleasantly, very pleasantly indeed, with some 
of my people in town. I suppose you don’t know if Gerald Durant is at the 
Court still, Miss Lovell? I could not find him in London, so came down 
here on the chance of seeing him.” 

“ Yes, he is here,” answered Archie, taking renewed heart of grace at the 
thorough unconcern of Captain Waters’ tone. “I have been spending the 
morning with Miss Durant,” she added, “and am on my way home from the 
Court now.” 

“ The rectory is some distance off, is it not?” asked Waters, rather to gain 
time than because he had any interest in the parish topography. “ About 
two miles from the Court—just a good walk—and you like Miss Durant? 
That is pleasant for you both; you will be nice neighbors for each other, 
No talk still of her being engaged to her cousin Gerald, I suppose?” 
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“ Every talk of it, I should think,” said Archie, stooping down and ex- 
amining the petals of one of her wild roses. “It is all quite settled ; indeed, 
Lady Durant has already invited us to the wedding in the Autumn.” 

“ And you believe that wedding will take place, Miss Lovell?” 

“ J—I—of course I believe it will,” blushing hotly, at she scarcely knew 
what meaning in Waters’ voice. “ Why should it be broken off?” she asked, 
trying very unsuccessfully to smile and look unconcerned. 

“ Because— Miss Lovell, have you ever heard of Margaret Hall?” 

She raised her eyes up with asense of intense relief to Captain Waters’ face, 
It was not to herself, then, not to her miserable secret-—the secret that night 
and day never ceased to haunt her—that he was alluding. “ I have heard the 
name, Captain Waters, and something of the story since we came here. But 
every one looks upon it as a thing of the past now. You know, of course, 
that Margaret Hall is dead?” 

“ Yes, Miss Lovell, Ido. I know a good deal more than I care to know in 
the matter; indeed, it is on business directly connected with it that I have 
come down to see Gerald Durant to-day. He is—— well, I don’t know thatI 
need hesitate about telling you! If you had remained abroad I had hoped, 
sincerely hoped,” said Waters, compassionately, “that nothing of all this 
would have reached your ears; but as you are here, so close to Gerald and to 
his people, you must hear of it before very long, and by warning you now, 
it seems to me that I shall be acting fairest by you both. Gerald Durant 
(unknown, I verily believe, to himself) is at present in a position of the most 
extreme danger with regard to this girl Margaret Hall’s death, and perhaps 
—mind, I only say perhaps—it may be in your power to be his salvation.” 

The flowers fell in a heap at Archie’s feet ; she clasped her hands together 
eagerly. “Mr. Durant in danger, Captain Waters, and I be of service to 
him ?’ I save him?” 

“ Well, I believe so, Miss Lovell. I may be wrong, of course, but I believe 
so!” He rested his forehead-an instant on his hand,and an admirably well 
acted expression, half of pain, half bewilderment, came over his face. “The 
question is,” he went on, after a minute, but looking away from her as he 
spoke, “ would you doit?” 

“Would 1? Why, of course, I would!” she cried, with a hearty readi- 
ness that, had Captain Waters been learned in any subject so delicate as the 
intricacies of a girl’s heart, might have told him what kind of regard she 
ceally bore toward Gerald. “Tell me what I can do to help him and I will 
Jo it in a moment, gladly.’ ’ 

“Well, that is generous of you, Miss Lovell, very; but women are, I 
velieve, extraordinarily generous always in these matters. Gerald Durant— 
really it’s not an easy thing to speak about—is supposed, for reasons which 
you may perhaps guess, to have had an interest in the death of Margaret 
Hall. It took place on the night of the second, you know, and unless he can 
prove with extreme minuteness what he was doing at that time, I fancy 
things are likely to go pretty hard with him. Now, of course, any one who 
happened to be in his company on that night, might, if they chose, come 
forward and be of service to him. Do you understand me?” 

“No, I do not,” she answered, hoarsely, leaning her arm heavily against a 
stem of the overhanging alder, and with every tinge of color dying on her face 
and lips. “I do not understand you. What doI know of this Margaret 
Hail, or of her death ?” 
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“ Nothing whatever, Miss Lovell. The question rather is,do you know 
anything of Mr. Durant and his actions on the night when her death took 

lace s dad 
- Of course I do not. What right have you to question me? You are 
trying to frighten me still as you did in Morteville, and you will not succeed, 
sir! I will tell papa and—and another friend I have, the whole truth, and 
they will protect me from you. I think you should be ashamed to persecute 
me so. What have I ever done to harm you?” 

Captain Waters shrugged his shoulders, then calmly took out a folded 
newspaper from his pocket. “You spoke to me in this—well, I won’t use 
harsh words—in this very impetuous spirit once before, Miss Lovell, and I bore 
you no ill will for it. Ishall bear you none now. The whole affair, as I am 
going to show you, is already in stronger hands than mine, and if you will 
take my advice you will keep your nerve, and above all your temper cool. 
As to consulting your friends,” he added, “I should think it would be about 
the very best thing you could do. Read this, please.” And he opened the 
paper, a copy of the “Times,” and pointing out an advertisement in the 
second column of the first sheet, put it pleasantly into her hands. 

InrormMATION WanteD.—The lady who lent a scarlet travelling cloak to another lady 
on board the excursion steamer Lord of the Isles, somewhere between Morteville-sur- 
Mer and London, on the second instant, is earnestly requested to send her name and ad- 
dress immediately to the undersigned.—S. Wickham, Lilac Court, Inspector of the City 
district of Police. 

As Archie Lovell read the advertisement—painfully, slowly read it, with 
burning eyes, with a brain that seemed incapable of taking in its meaning— 
Waters stood silent and scanned her face narrowly. His knowledge of the 
case, and of Archie Lovell’s possible implication in it, was necessarily confined 
as yet to the most meagre outlines, Mr. Wickham being far too astute a gen- 
eral to betray the plan of his attack to an auxiliary save on that particular 
point at which his assistance was required. But long experience in the lower 
grades of human nature, long experience in the lower walks of intrigue—if 
only the intrigue brought into action in hunting down victims for the faro 
or billiard table—had developed not a little quasi-professionai acuteness in 
Captain Waters himself. During his first interview with Wickham, in spite 
of all his friend’s flowery circumlocution, he had felt certain that legal evi- 
dence of some kind was wanted respecting Gerald Durant’s actions on that 
second day of August when he spoke to him from the Calais pier; certain, 
also, that the cause for which Mr. Wickham gave him a dinner and (for Ox- 
ford Street) excellent champagne, must be an urgent one. His story, such as 
it was, told, and Wickham had affected to treat the whole affair as a joke, 
dexterously changing the conversation to completely foreign subjects before 
they parted. But Captain Waters perfectly well knew that the eyes of Mr. 
Wickham and of his satellites had watched his comings and his goings ever 
since; and by dint of all kind of underhand research, joined to the vague 
hints thrown out by the newspapers, had succeeded in constructing a theory 
tolerably near the truth, as to the perilous position in which Gerald Durant 
stood ; the kind of price that his own evidence, or opportune disappearance 
out of England, might hereafter command. Theories unfortunately, however, 
not possessing any particular market value, the only course open to Captain 
Waters had, till yesterday, been to hold himeelf in readiness and play a wait- 
ing game. Then, suddenly the advertisement that he had read in the “ Times” 
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had given form and coherence to the whole shadowy chain of suspicion, which 
up to that moment his own brain alone had put together; had supplied him, 
too, with light as to the precise link in the evidence of which Wickham wag 
at present in search. And on the instant Captain Waters decided to risk a 
first-class return-ticket to Staffordshire without delay. Into what market 
the knowledge of which he had to dispose should be brought: whether his 
price should be paid by Mr. Durant, in some Quixotic desire to save Miss 
Lovell, or by Miss Lovell, in some praiseworthy desire to save herself, Cap- 
tain Waters, as I have said, cared little. Only, as selfishness was, he held, a 
sounder general basis to proceed upon than generosity, and as experience had 
shown him that women are more amenable to reason than men, in all caseg 
of converting fear into money, it was as well, perhaps—this he thought now, 
as he stood watching the girl’s terror-stricken face—that chance had thrown 
her, not Gerald Durant, first across his path. 

“You look pale, Miss Lovell—take courage. The word ‘police’ is a 
formidable one, no doubt, to a young lady, but take courage. Everything 
may be hushed up yet.” 

“Do they know?” asked Archie, looking at him with frightened, dilated 
eyes, “do these people—does the man who wrote this—know where I am 
now?” 

The simplicity of the question made a half smile stir under Captain Waters’ 
little blonde moustache. “Know where you are! certainly not, my dear 
Miss Lovell. Do you think I should be talking to you in this informal way 
if anything was definitely known? I see that you are bewildered and shocked 
—now sit down on the bank—here in the shade”—-she obeyed him mechan- 
ically—‘“ and I will put it all before you as plainly and as briefly as I can: 
Mr. Gerald Durant some months ago was accused—wrongly, we will assume 
—of being Margaret Hall’s lover, some have said her husband, and is now 
supposed to be implicated in some mysterious way in her death. Very well. 
A reward having been offered which has stimulated to the utmost the zeal of 
the police, inquiries have already gone so far that the whole matter is, I fear, 
certain to become public.” She gave a start of terror at the word. “ Mr, 
Gerald Durant will, in fact, be brought before a magistrate to give some 
account of himself and of his actions on the night of the second. And now you 
will understand what I meant by saying that any one who was with him at 
that time might possibly come forward and save him. If it could be proved 
that he was in another place and in other society, at ten o’clock”—he paused 
a moment and looked steadily in her face—“ the time when this young person 
(so unhappily for every one connected with her) ended her life, what, in law, 
is called an alibi would be established, and Mr. Durant would be free.” 

“ And what have I to do with it ?” she cried, passionately. “Why must I 
suffer? Why must I—” 

“ Miss Lovell,” interrupted Waters, gravely, “these are not words that I 
ought to allow you to speak; these are not considerations for you to discuss 
with me. How you will act will be for your own future consideration. The 
duty which, meeting you suddenly now, it has seemed thrust upon me to ful- 
fil is simply to warn you of the position in which you are likely to be placed, 
and I have done it! I have done more, Miss Lovell. My evidence has 
already been sought—well-—by a detective officer ; it would be false kindness 
to make too light of anything now—respecting the way in which Mr. Durant 
left Morteville, the companion with whom I saw him at the Calais pier; and, 
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remembering the promise that I made to you in Morteville, I have managed 
so far to screen you. When I saw this advertisement in last night’s paper, I 
certainly thought it right to come down here, see Gerald, poor fellow! and 
offer such help as I could give him at once. But meeting you, Miss Lovell, 
has given another direction to my thoughts. Unless you bid me speak, I will 
remain silent still; and then, as far as 1 can at present see, only your own 
free will—or—or Mr. Durant’s—can bring you into the trial or before the 
public at all.” 

Into the trial—before the public! She, Archie Lovell, who yesterday it 
seemed, took her doll to her pillow with her, brought forward to tell her own 
shameful story before men in a public court (she had been in the courts of 
law ix Italy, and she remembered how the lawyers jibed and how the crowd 
hooted the witnesses); her father disgraced; Ralph Seton’s love forfeited; 
every happiness of her life over—and for what? Because she must save 
Gerald, Miss Durant’s promised husband, the man whose selfish weakness had 
alone led her into all this labyrinth of falsehood and of wrong. 

The poor little girl was far at this moment from grasping anything like the 
true proportions of the danger that menaced her. Vaguely she remembered 
how, standing by Gerald’s side, she had put her cloak around the miserable 
woman upon the bridge; vaguely realized that to save Gerald Durant from 
some mistaken suspicions that rested upon him, she would be brought for- 
ward and have to tell the story of her journey with him to London, and dis- 
grace her father and estrange Ralph, and all good men and women from her 
forever. 

“T thank you for what you have done, Captain Waters. Try to screen me 
still. Don’t go to the Court—don’t tell the Durants of this. Mr. Durant 
would not injure me, I think, even to help himself; but Lucia—Lady Durant 
—what would they care if he could be saved by our disgrace? Help me still, 
I have no one to help me but you.” And the childish white face that looked 
up to him imploringly touched even Captain Waters’ heart with a sensation 
of pity. 

A will stand by you to the last, Miss Lovell. As far as a man of honor 
can”—the word came trippingly from his lips—“I will stand by you even 
when I am upon my oath. If you still wish to tell your father, I will come 
with you to him at once and——” 

“No, no!” she interrupted, “not tohim. He shall know nothing of all this 
as long as I am able to bear it alone.” And then the thought of him, happy 
with his pictures and his poems at the rectory, looking forward to fair years 
of peace and honor in his new home, overcame her, and with a convulsive 
sob she buried her face down between her hands, 

Waters watched this outburst of emotion narrowly. Was she foolish, and 
vacillating, and a coward, like other women? he wondered, just as he had 
wondered that day upon the Morteville sands. A weak girl who would say 
one thing to him and another to the next person who addressed her, and inca- 
pable alike of coming boldly forward to Gerald’s rescue, or of dogged resolve 
in standing staunch to herself and leaving him to his fate. If she were made 
of materials like this, Waters thought, the sooner he gave her up and saw 
what was to be made out of Gerald Durant himself the better. 

He was quickly reassured of the kind of character this girl of seventeen 
possessed. That one convulsive sob was the first and the last sign of her 
weakness, She kept her tears back bravely; steadied her brain resolutely to 
30 
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think; went through a moment’s fierce combat with every impulse of her 
nobler nature; then succumbed and spoke. “I don’t, of course, understand 
all this vet”—looking up to Waters with a face of marble, with tearless eyes, 
and hard-set lips—‘ but, whatever happens, I am determined in one thing. 
I will no¢ hurt my father. I will noé tell that story of my going to London 
to save any one. Mr. Durant must help himself, as I should have to do if I 
was in danger. Now you understand me. What return do you expect for 
befriending me, Captain Waters? Money? I can get it—tell me how much 
—and I can get it.” 

He shifted about somewhat uneasily, then, “it pained him inexpressibly, 
he said, to accept any assistance whatever from her, but he was horribly hard 
up just now; all this business might put him to a great deal of expense— 
travelling expenses, interviews, if requisite, with lawyers, and so on—and if, 
say, fifty pounds or so, could be forthcoming = 

“You shall have what I can get,” she interrupted him, sullenly. “I will 
beg from a friend I have, and what he gives me | shall send: no more. What 
is your address?” 

He took out a card and gave it to her; remarking, delicately, that the 
sooner any little assistance she could render him was sent the better; then 
asked if he might attend her part of the way back to her father’s house. 
“For,” he added, taking out his watch, “I have quite decided now not to see 
Gerald Durant. My allegiance is to you, and to you alone, and if I return at 
once to the station I shall be just in time to catch the next fast train to 
London.” 

“Go, then,” said Archie, without offering to leave her place, “I shall not 
return yet. I want to be alone.” 

“ And you will have no ill-feeling toward me, Miss Lovell, because chance 
has made me the bearer of this disagreeable news?” 

“Why should I? You are doing what vou think best for yourself, I sup- 
pose, as I do—as all the world does!” And, just touching his out-stretched 
hand with her death-cold fingers, she burst into a laugh: a hollow, old-sound- 
ing laugh that even Captain Waters did not find it pleasant to listen to. 

When he had walked away about half the length of the field, he turned 
and saw her sitting still—the pale face blankly upturned, the motionless 
hands lying on her lap, just as he had left her. Captain Waters never more 
heartily wished that he was an elder son and free from the necessity of bread- 
winning than at this moment. Only, as money was to be made, and as he 
was obliged to make it, he was glad that he was able to do the girl a benefit, 
not an injury, by his work. She was a woman worth working for and with, 
he thought; for—so unconquerably averse to the sense of our moral degra- 
dation are we—even this man strove to whiten himself by saying that his 
victim’s motives were very little higher than his own! Let her good name, 
her worldly reputation, be at stake, and, with all her soft girlishness of man- 
ner, she would save herself—even if the ruin of the man she loved yesterday 
were to be the price. 

“And quite right, too,” Captain Waters decided, as he turned and went 
away. “ What has this fellow, Gerald Durant, done to merit her generosity?” 

Little did he think where, and under what circumstances, he would see the 
face of Archie Lovell next! 
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gee tells us that in London the annual number of suicides exhibits 

the most striking regularity; the average of 240 having never risen, 
since the keeping of accurate statistics, higher than 266, or fallen lower than 
213. In New York City in 1864, the deaths by suicide were only thirty-six, 
which with a population of about one third that of London, leaves the per 
centage of those who perish by their own act less than one half as great as in 
the English metropolis. The reason of this undoubtedly is, that abject pov- 
erty and the utter inability of so many to provide for themselves or those 
dependent upon them, do not drive people to despair so often in the younger 
city as in the old. Reverses in business, financial disaster and the disappoint- 
ments of speculation are motives which operate with more force in New York 
than in London ; so that a comparison of these figures furnishes an argument 
in favor of republican institutions. The plausible French argument that the 
English commit suicide to get away from England, we do not discuss at pre- 
sent, although there may be something in it. Our institutions produce fewer 
suicides, and are, therefore, more benign and hopeful in their effect on our 
mental moods. But this offence, even in our own country, prevails to an ex- 
tent and with a uniformity which seem to make its existence a fixed fact, 
to some extent at least, for the future. Within the past few months all edi- 
tors who are in the habit of looking over their daily exchanges have observed 
that suicide has prevailed as a sort of epidemic, and it is a remarkable fact 
that within that time two men whose names had been long identified with 
the political history of their country and who had been the recipients of high 
official honors, voluntarily put a period to their own lives. The terrible 
fascination which sometimes lurks in this mode of death has been alike allur- 
ing to the rich and poor, the young and old, the learned and unlettered. 

The great problem for the philanthropist, who is interested in mitigating 
all human ills, is, how to attack this subtle species of crime. All attempts 
to prevent it have hitherto entirely failed. Laws enacting that the victim 
should be buried at the cress-roads with a stake driven through his body, that 
his estate should be confiscated and his kindred disgraced, were of no avail. 
Even the Irish member of Parliament who proposed to make self-destruction 
a capital offence, was thought unpractical, and his plan was never tested by 


experiment. The surgeon at a military post in France hit upon a temporary 


expedient for preventing the contagious form of this offence, as follows: A 
soldier having been found hanging from a post, which was a somewhat promi- 
nent object in the barrack, he was taken down and buried without exciting 
much thought or comment among the officers in command. But the next 
morning the lifeless body of another soldier was found suspended in the same 
place ; and so the third morning, the fourth, the fifth, and the sixth, and so on. 
The commandant became alarmed, and it was feared the whole regiment would 
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hang themselves consecutively, including the commissioned officers, for the 
contagion had already reached a corporal. Various measures were resorted 
to, and failed. At last the surgeon ordered the fatal post cut down, and that 
was the end of suicide in the garrison. The focal point of the death-charm 
was removed, and its whole power was dissipated. But it is evident that 
this remedy must be very exceptional in its application. What we want is 
some plan of prevention which will apply to a large class of cases. To dis- 
cover this, it is necessary to know what thoughts and sentiments are upper- 
most in the mind of the felo de se when he is about to rush unbidden into 
eternity. Strange as it may appear, their reflections at this moment are 
frequently characterized by a petty and morbid vanity. M. Guerry, a noted 
French writer on crime, furnishes some curious data on this subject. From a 
long table, kept for a series of years, of the sentiments expressed by persons 
having committed suicide, and ascertained by writings found in their posses- 
sion, or left for inspection, we select the following: ‘‘ Wish to have their let- 
ters published in the newspapers. Instructions for their funerals. Desire 
to be buried with a ring or other token of remembrance. Request as to the 
manner in which they would be buried. Reflections on what will become of 
the body.” 

We might suggest here the propriety of a statute making it a penal offence 
to publish the letters of suicides, but this would bea great cruelty upon a 
large class of readers, and the necessity will be obviated by the method we 
are about to propose. It is this: As in all cases free from absolute madness 
the suicide has the public prominently in mind, just as the poor actor has the 
audience in uttering his soliloquies, therefore let the public taste be educated 
up to the highest standard as to the esthetic surroundings and capabilities of 
this crime. In other words, it should rigidly insist on certain ideas of de- 
cency, fitness and beauty which must always attend its commission. Let the 
rash felo de se be held amenable to an exacting criticism in the manner of 
shuffling off his mortal coil. Have him realize that the public will not per- 
mit him to add to the presumptuous sin of rushing uncalled into his Maker’s 
presence, any violation of the rules of good taste, of the esthetic proprieties, 
in this matter. He should be impressed with the idea that he owes some- 
thing to a civilized society, and to the sensibilities of a coroner’s jury. Every 
man or woman—especially the latter—should have a tender anxiety about the 
appearance of the mortal remains when the world-wearied souls shall have 
fled. This posthumous vanity is really a rational and healthy feeling, and 
may sometimes serve one better than “ the dread of something after death,” 
which stayed the hand of the hesitating Hamlet. Hawthorne appreciated 
this point, when he makes Miles Coverdale say in effect, after seeing the life- 
less body of the once beautiful woman lying cramped and bloated cu the 
bank of the dark river from which it had just been rescued, that if Zenobia 
had paused to think how unseemly and repulsive her form would look in this 
condition she never would have committed the rash deed. 

Thus, as the reader will be quick to infer, if the public inflexibly demand 
of all future suicides the highest degree of xsthetic excellence in the method 
of their earthly exit, the number will be materially diminished. There are 
very few who have the taste, the sentiment and genius to secure any measure 
-of admiration in the manner of their taking off. And, moreover, this method 
-accords with the American principle of reforms, which is, to accomplish the 
reform by raising the tone of public sentiment on the question involved. 
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Possibly there might be a series of lessons or a course of lectures on the 
subject, as, they say, the Japanese take lessons in their official suicide, or 
hari-kari. <A place could very appropriately be made for the suicide denart- 
ment, in our schools for idiots—though the association might be found dis- 
creditable and demoralizing to this well-meaning portion of the community. 
In modern times, it is a most difficult part to perform in a truly acceptable 
style. No person of ordinary mental powers or culture should ever attempt 
it. The classic models sometimes presented a dramatic and spectacular effect, 
which cannot be imitated now for want of an audience. The spirit of a 
Christian age does not countenance the public exhibition of this crime. The 
story of Diocles, who stabbed himself before an admiring multitude to de- 
monstrate his reverence for a law which he had accidentally broken, is a fine 
example of the theatrical style of suicide which has now become obsolete. 
The old Roman generals also did up the thing very cleverly, when, beaten in 
battle, they drove their swords into their own breasts rather than surrender 
them to the foe. They did not go off alone to stab themselves, but often 
asked a servant or companion in arms to assist them in the operation, and 
always had an eye on the way in which they were likely to tumble over, the 
dramatic effect of the act, and the figure it would be likely to make in their 
biographies. To kill one’s self handsomely, when the exigency came, was 
evidently, in that age, an ambition of the most exalted minds. This feeling, 
of course, seized upon the feminine fancy, and Lucretia gets up a very striking 
scene, when, in the presence of her father, her injured husband and Junius 
Brutus, attired in a mourning robe prepared for the occasion, she rehearses the 
story of her wrong, and, climaxing her speech with the flourish of a gleaming 
dagger, plunges it into her snowy bosom. She properly realized the dramatic 
and artistic capabilities of the situation, and used them admirably. 
Shakespeare fully appreciated the «esthetic value of a well-managed suicide, 
and makes it the culminating point of interest in several of his plays. 
Othello, for instance, disposes of himself gracefully, when, after discovering 
the fatal consequences of his unfounded jealousy, he restrains for a moment 
his bitter and remorseful grief, commends himself to the charitable considera- 
tion of the public, and putting himself on the same level with one of his base, 
smitten foes, exclaims, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him—thus! 


Whereupon the Moor stabs himself, @ Ja militaire, and, falling upon the 
lifeless Desdemona, concludes “ to die of a kiss.” 

But in “ Romeo and Juliet ” we have the perfection of what may be called the 
sentimental suicide. The luckless lover never discourses more eloquently or 
with a tenderer pathos than just before he drinks the potion of the “ true 
apothecary,” and lies down, as he supposes, beside the inanimate form of his 
mistress. He presses her unresponsive lips in his expiring moments, while 
his last amorous breath goes out in this apt expression of his love: 


Thus with a kiss I die! 


It is worthy of remark that Shakespeare thought so much of this conceit 
of dying of a kiss, that he puts it into the mouth of Romeo as well as of 
Othello, and comes very near employing it a third time. 

When Juliet wakes up from her drugged sleep and sees her lover just dead 
of the subtle poison, she too is suddenly seized with this suicidal desire of 
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kissing herself out of the world by tasting the deadly drops yet trembling on 
his lips, but the consummate artist sees that he ought to change his method 
for variety, and so causes the daughter of the Capulets to do up the job with 
a dagger, in a fine, passionate style, unexcelled in the stabbing line. We 
always admired the feminine nerve of that line, 

There rust and let me die! 


It sounds like the snapping of a bow-string. 

But the great dramatist outdoes himself in the scene where Cleopatra makes 
ready for her regal exit to the realin in which, even with her heathen faith, 
she hoped to “ meet the curled Antony.” 

The pride, the sense of fitness, the delicate perception of the beautiful, 
which characterize a brilliant woman, flashed out with a dazzling lustre in 
the manner of her self-inflicted death. She calls her maids about her and 
says : 

Give me my robe, put on my crown; I have 
Immortal longings in me. 

She lays the greedy asp upon her swelling breast, her dark, passionate eyes 
glowing with a light less earthly than when they pierced the Roman general’s 
heart, and thus commands the venomous worm of Nilus: 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life, at once untie! ” 

Any one who appreciates the queenly style of doing things, must acknowl- 
edge that this strangely fascinating woman in the manner of her death, if 
Shakespeare conceived it truly, showed a dignity, a consciousness of her 
regal character and an intuitive sense of the «esthetic quality which should 
characterize the deed, that, at least, commends her more to our admiration 
than many of the episodes in her eventful life. 

With these classic models of the sentiment, grace, and dramatic power 
usually displayed in the ancient suicide, what shall we say of the miserable, 
loathsome exhibitions of people who in our day make such horribly awkward 
work of getting out of the world? Nothing but downright insanity can 
afford them the slightest apology. What a supplemental crime do those 
compos mentis boors commit, who perpetrate these vile atrocities upon them- 
selves, and upon the sensibilities of the public! They are devoid of any sense 
of beauty, decency or wit—they seem to think that the public has no critical 
judgment in this matter. If so, this is one cause of the evil, and a more 
discriminating taste must be cultivated. Recall the disgusting record in 
the daily papers. Estimate the number who annually haggle their throats 
with dull knives, or disfigure them with clothes-lines and halters, and leave 
their bodies suspended with tongues lolled out after the manner of Bluebeard’s 
wives hanging in a row in the forbidden closet. Others thoughtlessly destroy 
the whole contour of their heads by blowing them to pieces with a revolver, 
while others still take a hydropathic turn and soak themselves for a season 
in a dirty river, and leave their deformed carcasses to float, slimy buoys on 
the waters of death. 

If these rash fools had any regard for their post mortem appearance, or 
knew that cultivated people look upon suicides with a critical eye and demand 
a first-class performance, they would not venture so precipitately on this 
difficult ground. In our free and enlightened country public opinion is the 
one grand corrector of every fault. They would not proceed in this headlong 
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way, if they understood that something more was required of them than 
hacking, strangling, shooting or sousing. - 

Even the most polished and erudite persons should hesitate long before 
reversing the conclusion of the Prince of Denmark, that it is wiser to “ bear 
those ills we have, than fly to others that we know not of.” It is next to im- 
possible to secure the conditions necessary to an artistic suicide. The ambi- 
tious aspirant cannot, as in many cases among the Romans, have an audience 
before whom he can utter some heroic sentiment, stab himself gracefully and, 
wrapping his toga about him with a lofty air, lay himself out in state. He 
must go off alone with no admiring eyes to observe him ; instead of the group 
of sympathizing friends, he must sneak alone into a dark corner like a sick 
dog; in place of a speech, he can only write a letter; instead of spreading 
out grandly, he must dispose of himself quietly, like a bachelor going to bed, 
without the least chance for pleasing effects. There is no opportunity for 
the display of taste, except in keeping his body in a presentable shape for the 
coronor’s jury. In our country there are no societies such as have existed in 
Paris, the rules of which required some member to commit suicide at regular 
intervals ; and therefore no spirit of emulation is excited; there is no fashion- 
able method, as in Japan, where they perform the hari-kari according to time- 
honored precedents. Therefore much reflection and originality are necessary 
to acquit one’s self even passably. Indeed, the whole subject is surrounded 
with a multitue of embarrassments. 

If a sharp, slender piece of steel is used about the torso, with a firm hand 
and some knowledge of anatomy, disfigurement of the person may be almost 
entirely avoided. But one disagreeable thought about this method is that 
swine and sheep are butchered in this way, and it is not beyond the reach of 
the most vulgar practitioner. It must be allowed that stabbing is already 
too common to be encouraged. If the vapors of chloroform or charcoal are 
employed, absolute certainty of result is not secured, but there is no fear of 
cramping or the stomach-pump, two most detestable contingencies. To one 
with a scientific turn of mind, the choice of subtle poisons which will do their 
work surely, but with the least tendency to discolor, cramp or in any way 
distort the body, opens up a wide field of interesting study which may divert 
his mind entirely from the deed. If the operator be a man of strong medical 
prejudices, this mode has the additional advantage of allowing him to be con- 
sistent in his death, by preferring a mineral or a vegetable potion, as the case 
may be. Homeopathically, however, it will be noticed, suicide is impossible. 
Hanging, or any meddling with the throat, is in shocking taste; bursting your 
skull with a pistol is still worse ; drowning often occasions great trouble to 
friends in finding the body, and if in too long, you may turn up a “demd 
damp disagreeable body,” hardly suggestive of your former self. M. Guerry 
informs us that the age of the victim usually determines his style of killing 
himself. His statistical tables show that the young hang themselves; arrived 
at a maturer age they commonly blow out their brains; as they get old they 
recur again to the juvenile practice of suspension. This predisposition, which 
depends on years, ought to be overcome by a higher esthetic culture on this 
subject, and a knowledge of what a critical public expects of the felo de se. 
He should not only be careful not to make his tenement of clay appear too 
much out of repair, but should have a tender regard for the feelings of his 
surviving friends. 

To conceal the crime altogether, would be a high esthetic attainment. For 
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a good instance in this style, see the case of Mr. Oily Gammon, in “Ten 
Thousand a Year.” An English gentleman once attempted this, by giving 
his gardener strict orders to shoot any man who should enter his garden in the 
night as if to steal. He went in himself and was shot. The strategy was 
too thin to deceive any one. To enlist in time of war, and in the conflict rush 
into the very jaws of death, is a heroic method of suicide, and worthy of 
earnest attention. If the circumstances are not convenient for the military 
style, the burning of an inhabited house might furnish an opportunity, by 
rushing into the flames under pretense of rescuing a young lady in the fourth 
story. Should you have an ambition to be a martyr, you might feel or feign 
great zeal for the conversion of the heathen, and go to Central Africa and die 
of a fever, or to the Fans or Feejees and be turned into “ cold boiled mission- 
ary,” without occasioning suspicion of your real purpose. During the preva- 
lence of the cholera, one might read all that is written on the prevention of 
this fell pestilence, and go out of the world of mingled fear and perplexity. 
The time has been when the same end could be accomplished by travelling for 
a season on Hudson River steamboats and certain lines of railroad; if more 
certainty is required, we should propose taking lodgings in one of the crowded 
tenement-houses of New York. 

Pope mentions people who could “die of a rose in aromatic pain,” and 
there are some who could kill themselves by keeping company with their most 
repugnant aversions. For instance, many could commit suicide by resolutely 
reading Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy” at one sitting. This latter mode, 
however, would greatly discompose the features of the victim by the traces 
of intense agonies of disgust—as if one had ipecac’d himself to death. 

We shall offer no further suggestions on the xsthetic surroundings of the 
crime, which, even when perpetrated in the highest style of art, is a “custom 
more honored in the breach than in the observance.” One hint to those who 
will nurse the conceit that they can win posthumous fame by an artistic self- 
murder, and we aredone: Don’t write anything to be published in the papers, 
unless you can produce better poetry than Tennyson and finer prose than 
Addison. If you do less than this, the critics on the Aisthetics of Suicide, 
with which every metropolitan journal will be provided, when our plan is 
adopted, will hold your last effusion up to public ridicule and contempt. 

L. J. BigELow. 
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——A coop picture* is but a good poem in another form. It has the dis- 
advantage of being single in its expression, of presenting a fixed representa- 
tion of only one moment, and being able only to imply what has preceded 
and what may follow that moment. A picture cannot move; but a poem 
can. On the other hand, the picture in its singleness of expression yet tells 
its all at once. To describe what the painter transmits instantaneously to 
the brain, the poet must present ideas or images in succession which are ac- 
tually, even in his imagination, coexistent. Therefore it is that when a skilful 
painter of poetic temperament handles the pencil, he may in a happy mood 
and at a propitious moment fix upon his canvas the evanescent sentiment 
which pervades a scene and binds together the soul of man and material 
nature with bonds sweet, invisible. This Mr. Hennessy did when he painted 
the little landscape which he called “ Drifting,” and which was exhibited at 
the Academy of Design las{ Spring. How many people paused and mused 
before that charming picture! Few could have been so superfluous as to say 
much while they looked at it. If their hearts were not fleshly or world- 
hardened, they fell into a pensive mood which as they gazed passed into a 
sweet sadness. Like a great many great things, it was not much—a boat 
drifting along the edges of a quiet stream ; twilight; the moon timidly rising 
to begin the minor day; birds flocking to their nightly roosting place; a 
sober shadow, that would be gloomy were it not so tender, brooding in the 
bare boughs of early Autumn ; a little smoke slowly rising which distance and 
the scene made seem like evening incense ; and in the boat three figures, two 
women and a man, abandoned to all the sweet influences of soul and sense by 
which they were surrounded. The picture was steeped in sentiment—senti- 
ment pure, sweet, healthy ; it was not depraved by a touch of sentimental- 
ism. The relations of the drifters were wisely left indefinite. Of which of 
those women is that man thinking? Of both? Which of them is thinking 
of him? Both? Would he in his present mood drift so with one of them 
forever ?—or with both? Who can tell? Mayhap neither thinks of the 
other save asa part of that delicious moment. But the timid moon must 
rise and fill earth and sky with tender glory ; and they may drift on and on, 
lapped in that sweet forgetfulness, until she rides above them in silver splen- 
dor; and as they drift she will become pale and sick, and soon they will 
shiver as sober dawn with cool finger warns them that another day is coming, 
with day’s needs and duties. We think of this; they feel it, although they 
do not think of it; for the consciousness that such must be its end gives edge 
to the otherwise too placid enjoyment of their drifting. 

—— “ Boy,” said a severe-looking policeman to a ragged vender of photo- 
graphs, “ get out of here. I shall have tosend you up. What sort of a pic- 


* See Frontispiece to the present number of Tue GaLaxy. 
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ture do you call. that to be selling here in the street?” A small crowd in- 
stantly assembled. “That?” said the imperturbable young merchant, look- 
ing saucily in the face of the guardian of public propriety, “ that’s a deroga- 
tory-type of a fash’nable lady a-promunadin’ in the Fifth Avenoo on a windy 
day.” The crowd separated on the broad grin; Solvuntur tabule risu; and 
the policeman probably let that.boy alone for the future. Fact: our story, 
we mean, not the boy’s. 


—— GrerALpD Massey, who came before the world a few years ago as a 
poet, and made a far deeper and more favorable impression than Alfred 
Tennyson did with his first book, and even with his second, has, it is said, 
become a confirmed “ spiritualist,” and even a meejum. He has published no 
poetry for a long time; but he has recently published an enormous octavo 
volume of 600 pages, in which he pretends to have solved the hitherto sealed 
mystery of Shakespeare’s sonnets. He declares, and even perhaps believes, 
that every notion in this ponderous and wearisome volume was directly re- 
vealed to him by the spirit of Shukespeare! All those who have read it, 
including the Shakespearian scholars, seem to think that it must have had 
some such origin ; for it leaves the question just where Shakespeare left it 
when he was upon the earth. Gerald Massey devoted his pen to the joys of 
wedded love. He wrote with charming freshness and genuine feeling—with 
real, although not high, inspiration. His origin was very humble, and his 
success seems to have turned his head. ’Tisasad pity. We could have better 
spared a better man. 


“ Roprnson Crusoe” has recently been issued in a very beautiful 
form, by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of Cambridge, England. The beauty of this edition 
is not, however, its most striking peculiarity. It gives, for the first time, we 
believe, in more than a century, the authentic original text—the whole of it 
in the very words of the author. Immediately after its first publication 
abridged and garbled editions of it were published, and the “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” which has been the delight of boys for generations is very far from being 
the “ Robinson Crusoe” of Defoe. The writer himself alludes to this in his 
preface to the second part. His work as he wrote it is filled with moraliza- 
tion—“ application,” as it was called a century and a half ago. Falling into 
a fond error, not uncommon with authors, he declares (in his assumed charac- 
ter of editor) that the second part is every way as entertaining as the first, 
and that the incidents are as strange and surprising; “ nor,” he says, “ is the 
application less serious or suitable ;” adding shortly afterward this protest: 
“and this makes the abridging this work as scandalous as it is knarish 
and ridiculous, seeing, while to shorten the book that they may seem to re- 
duce the value, they strip it of all those reflections, as well religious as moral, 
which are not only the greatest beauties of the work, but are calculated for 
the infinite advantage of the reader.” Plainly, in Defoe’s eyes, the worth of 
his book lay chiefly in his attempts at preaching and teaching. But the 
world, after its fashion, has set little by his sermonizing, and much by his 
vivid picture of the daily life of the poor shipwrecked mariner. So it is with 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” As a religious work, infusing doctrine by the 
means of allegory, which was its only worth in Bunyan’s eyes, the world has 
long since ceased to value it much, and will value it less year by year. Of 
its multitudes of readers few now-a-days trouble themselves at all about the 
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allegory. They read it asa story simply, a sort of religious novel; and as 
such it will surely be read with increasing admiration as long as our litera- 
ture endures. It stands high up in the second rank among works of imagi- 
nation; and for its noble English ranks almost with Shakespeare and the 
Bible. We do not mean to compare “ Robinson Crusoe” with such a book, 
The only likeness we suggested was in the purpose of the two authors, and 
the similar fate of the two books in regard to that purpose. Indeed, “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” long left to boys of that age which delights in visions of a life 
upon a solitary island, is passing out of favor even with them. Though they 
read it purged of its moral purpose and pruned of its many repetitions and 
great superfluity, even they begin to find it tedious. The chief merit of its 
very best part consists in a minuteness of natural detail which gives it an air 
of literal truth, as if it must have been the daily record that it pretends to be. 
It is a good specimen of the realistic style in writing, an exhibition of the 
pre-raphaelistic spirit in literature. But a little of that will go a great way, 
whether on canvas or paper. The imagination is very vivid, the painting 
very exact to the minutest detail, and for a while the world wonders and 
even admires. But ere long the question comes, Why should such things be 
imagined? What is there really admirable in such detail? The history of 
“ Robinson Crusoe” ought to settle one question as to book-making which of 
late has been much mooted among authors and publishers—whether the sale 
of a book is injured or not by its being first published serially in a magazine. 
It is not generally known—the very editor of the present edition does not 
mention—that this world-renowned book was first published as a serial story, 
and appeared in “The Original London Post,” its publication having ex- 
tended through one hundred and sixty-six numbers and having been finished 
in 1719. It immediately acquired the popularity which it so long preserved, 
and its sale in book form from 1719 to the present day has been equalled by 
that of few books in our literature. 

——TueE changes which are constantly taking place on the earth’s surface, 
and which, when they can be traced through the lapse of ages, are the records 
by which geologists read the physical history of the past, are not, even when 
gradual, so imperceptible as they are generally supposed to be. Even Shakes- 
peare, who, although his mind was nature’s mirror, had little time in his busy 
life to investigate natural phenomena, says, in one of his sonnets: 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 
Increasing store with loss and loss with store, etc. 

The process thus referred to is still going on in England, where towns 
which were seaports in the reign of Elizabeth are now a mile or so inland ; 
and they are going on visibly here within two hours by steamboat and railway 
of New York. The eastern shore of New Jersey is perceptibly receding 
before the advance of those long ocean lines of battle that move so ceaselessly 
and resistlessly to its attack. It issaid that the beach retires at the rate of 
about eight feet in twenty years. The way in which the sea operates was 
shown very plainly at Long Branch during a three days’ continuance of a 
very high surf, the consequence of a storm at sea which was not felt on the 
land. Visitors to the beach one morning found that during the night the sea 
had reached the bathing-houses just under the bluff, and that about thirty 
feet from them the sand had been carried away as if by shovel and cart. The 
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wet sand was broken away there so as to make a miniature bluff about two 
and a half or three feet high, and from that the beach sloped smoothly away 
to the water as before. Thousands of tons of sand had thus vanished in a 
single night just at that place. On the second-morning all marks of the vio- 
lence had disappeared ; the sea had risen over its first night’s work and beaten 
the beach all smooth again. A person who had not been down to the sea the 
first day, would not have suspected on the second that anything had hap- 
pened: yet the area of Monmouth County had been measurably diminished. 
What is thus lost on our eastern shore is said to be gained upon our western: 
we are compensated in California for what we lose in New Jersey. It is not, 
however, only under the violent action of such a vast and tremendous: force 
as that of the Atlantic Ocean that the changes in question are plainly per- 
ceptible, even during a single generation. A few weeks ago the attention of 
a gentleman walking near Deal, in this same Monmouth County, was attracted 
by an old maple tree near a brook. It was gnarled and distorted in a manner 
very unusual for a maple, and in fact looked more like a strong but stunted 
oak. Not only so, however; it grew from the ground in a very singular form, 
which yet was dual. It seemed, in fact, to have two trunks, which bowed 
over and united about a yard above the ground into one, so that its form was 
that of a huge spur with the bow down and the rowel in the air. Upon ex- 
amination it proved, as might have been expected, that the single part only 
was the trunk, and that the two bows were the upper parts of two roots, which, 
having been long exposed to the air, had taken on the appearance of trunks. 
Upon inquiry about the tree, the pedestrian was informed that fifty years ago 
the brook flowed between these roots, or, as the people said, “ between the 
tree.” Old people now liying in the neighborhood remember having seen it 
flowing thus ; and one of them, whom the observer had known from his child- 
hood as an eminently trustworthy person, told him that she had often seen 
the brook thus spanned by the tree in her childhood. The tree is now about 
fifteen feet from the course of the brook. But this change is clearly the sec- 
ond which has been made in the bed of the stream since the growth of the 
tree, which cannot be more than one hundred years old. For the tree could 
not have originally grown across the brook, sending one of its roots down on 
one side and one upon the other. Plainly then, its roots having assumed this 
form by caprice of nature, it grew to a considerable size, when, by some 
agency now unknown, the course of the stream was changed, and the water, 
being turned upon it, washed away the earth about the bowed roots and then 
flowed under the natural arch. This course was preserved for many years, 
and then, probably by reason of the making of a dam higher up the course 
of the stream, it was again turned away from the tree, leaving it a mute but 
unmistakable witness to the changes wrought by the constantly acting forces 
of nature. 

Mr. CHartes READE, the novelist, has addressed a letter to the 
American public on the subject of the wrongs which he feels that he has 
suffered from “The Round Table” in its strictures upon “Griffith Gaunt.” 
Mr. Reade’s letter is very interesting, and generally just ; although it is far 
from being altogether admirable. We all owed much to the author of 
“Christie Johnstone,” and “ Peg Woffington,” and “The Cloister and the 
Hearth ;” and now we owe him a very good name—“ the prurient prude ”— 
which he well applies to people who are on a fidgety lookout lest they should 
be shocked by too truthful a revelation-of unmitigated human nature. We 
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do not care to go into the merits of the general question which Mr. Reade’s 
letter raises. That has been settled long ere this. It is manner and purpose 
that makes the difference between purity and impurity in all art. We have 
seen two pictures within a few feet of each other; one a figure perfectly 
naked, the other completely clothed; and the first was perfectly pure, while 
the other was just the contrary. And, by the way, Mr. Reade must be 
thanked for publicly rebuking people for the ridiculous use of the word filth 
when they only mean crime. As to the question between him and those 
whom he regards as his slanderers, we have nothing to add to what we have 
already said. Before Mr. Reade we had exposed the folly of calling “ Griffith 
Gaunt” an indecent publication. There was never a novel written with a 
purer motive apparent in every page; and dealing with a subject that might 
have been presented in an objectionable way, it is something plain-spoken 
but never coarse or prurient. And it is only justice to Mr. Reade to say that 
a pure and healthy tone is no less conspicuous a merit of his novels than 
their vivacity and their dramatic power. But his letter strangely and 
strikingly illustrates the view we presented of his style in our first comment 
upon “ Griffith Gaunt,” and which our readers may remember. Mr. Reade, 
of whom, personally, we know absolutely nothing, may be, and we are quite 
willing to believe that he is, a complete gentleman; but at times he does not 
write like one in his novels; and now he has not written like one in his letter. 
We make full allowance for the irritation of a man who finds himself publicly 
denounced as an indecent: writer who is deliberately attempting to debauch 
public morals, and who also is a party to an imposition upon a publisher and 
the public; but in all that there is no excuse for such a letter as Mr. Reade’s, 
which, in its conceit, arrogance and abusiveness, isa model of such a letter as 
a gentleman and a scholar should not write. For a man to publicly call even 
those who have injured him “mere literary vermin,” to exclaim “what 
does the beast mean!” to say of men whose very names he confesses he 
does not know, that their “lives are loose and their conversation ob- 
scene,” is more than mere vituperation; it is pure billingsgate. Christie 
Johnstone, fish-wife although she was, Mr. Reade, would not have 
talked in that style. And on the other hand, when Mr. Reade tells 
us himself, writes it and sends it across the ocean to be printed 
in many papers, that his story has for a year “floated the Argosy,” that 
he is “not paid the price of pap,” that his assailants “could not write 
his smallest chapter to save their carcasses from the gallows and their souls 
from premature damnation ;” when he speaks of “ our inferiors in the great, 
profound and difficult art of writing,” and says “nothing is ever discussed 
between a trader and me, except the bulk and the price,” we can only smile rue- 
fully at the lamentable exhibition, and regret that Mr. Reade’s self-appreciation 
is so much larger and his good taste so much less than those of much greater 
men than he. Mr, Reade, if he commences the suits in England and it this 
country which he threatens, will probably discover that, annoying as it may 
be, he must submit to having anything that he prints denounced as indecent 
and immoral if any critic thinks it is so and chooses to print what he thinks. 
That is matter of opinion, justifiable literary criticism, however wide it may 
be from the mark. But he will probably be also able, he certainly should be 
able, to convince any person who has misstated or perverted facts to the 
injury of his literary or personal reputation, that that is a very dangerous 
and expensive amusement, 
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—— THE origin of a stanza of “ Yankee Doodle” was the subject of re- 
mark in one of our recent Nebulew: the French people have been giving us 
occasion to say something about another celebrated national song, “ God Save 
the King.” The story now going about Paris is that both words and music 
of the British “ national anthem,” as it is absurdly called, are French. It is 
said that the words were written in honor of Louis XIV. by Madame de 
Brignon, first superior of the house of St. Cyr, which was established for the 
education of young ladies of rank, under the superintendence of Madame de 
Maintenon. The original words, according to the story, are as follows: 


Grand Dieu, sauvez le roi! 

Grand Dieu, vengez le roi! 
Vive le roi! 

Que toujours glorieux, 

Louis victorieux, 

Voie ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis ! 

Grand Dieu, sauvez lé roi! 

Grand Dieu, vengez le roi! 
Vive le roi! 


These words, which certainly contain the idea, and are in the rhythmical 
form of “ God Save the King,” were, it is said, set to music by Lully, a cele- 
brated French musician, to the great admiration of all who heard it sung by 
the ladies of St. Cyr. Among these hearers, the story goes, was Handel, who 
obtained permission from Madame de Maintenon to copy words and music, 
and afterward sold the composition to George I. as his own! The music, it is 
said, is note for note from the manuscript of Lully, which is in existence, 
This story, which seems to be exciting some attention in Paris, is a very 
pretty one as it stands; but it cannot stand so long, for several very good 
reasons, First, it was not until 1686 that St. Cyr was established, and Lully 
died early in 1687 from an injury received in the previous year. Next, Han- 
del was never in France; and no one has ever dreamed of attributing “ God 
Save the King” to him. Finally, George I. died in 1727, three quarters of a 
century before the composition in question became the Britisk national an- 
them. The truth about the origin of “God Save the King” is that it was 
written (probably about 1715) by Henry Carey, the composer of “ Sally in 
our Alley.” He owned it as his, and John Christopher Smith, Handel’s well- 
known amanuensis, said that Carey was its composer. Testimony and inter- 
nal evidence both show that it was originally a Jacobite song; that it first 
began “God save great James, our king ;” that as it became a favorite, this 
line was, upon the firm establishment of the House of Hanover on the 
British throne, made to read, “ God save great George, our king,” which con- 
tinued to be the opening line until the presence of a King William upon the 
throne compelled another change to “God save our gracious king.” The 
words of the song had previously undergone some other slight alterations. 
It did not even come much into public notice until about 1745, when Dr. 
Arne wrote the bass to it, and it was brought out at one of the London 
theatres and published as “a song for two voices.” From that time it grew 
in public favor until, about the end of the century, it may be said to have been 
adopted by the British nation. So far is the music from being taken “ note 
for note” from Lully, that not only is the harmony Dr. Arne’s, but the first 
strain of the melody has been changed since 1745. 
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—— HERALDR7 is thought by most persons to be out of place in a republi- 
can commonwealth; but our Puritan forefathers in Old England and in New 
England did not think so, even under the Commonwealth—witness their seals 
and their gravestones on both sides of the water. Nor do many of our mod- 
ern democrats think so, to judge by the paneis of the carriages that appear 
in our parks, and the crests graven upon the very goblets and wine-glasses in 
many houses; the substance on which they are engraved being, perhaps, 
typical of the fragility of the pretensions upon which they are assumed. And 
was it not announced that at the races at the Jerome Race Course carriages 
with servants in livery would be entitled to certain privileges? Go to; our 
liveries are fresh and our arms have been hunted up for us by the seal en- 
graver or the carriage painter; and what is the use of having them unless 
they can be worn with some eclat? But here comes a Yankee skilled in 
heraldry, to wit: Mr. William H. Whitmore, who has written an elementary 
work upon the gentle science, which Messrs. John Wilson & Son have printed 
beautifully, as becomes such a book ;* and what can we do but rush and get 
the book, in hopes that we shall find such a pretty coat-of-arms ali ready to 
our name, with apt instructions to use it withal! But, alas! Mr. Whitmore 
tells us that there is no such thing as a coat-of-arms fora name; and that we 
must not assume one unless we can show our direct descent from the person 
to whom arms were granted. Most exacting and most superfluous Mr. Whit- 
more! Descents are very troublesome to prove, and such rules were made by 
the minions of a bloated aristocracy; and to them, therefore, the free and 
enlightened citizens of this great republic owe no obedience. We take our 
arms according to our own views of propriety. Are we Browne, with an e, 
and shall we not wear the paternal coat of the Marquis of Sligo? or Moore, 
and shall we be denied that of him of Drogheda? When we marry a Miss 
Russel, shall we not assume the arms of the Duke of Bedford? Of what 
avail is it, then, that we have done such a handsome thing in shoddy? or 
that we ruined our friends and enriched ourselves by that little manceuvre in 
Erie? But whether we take this view of the subject or not, Mr. Whitmore’s 
book will be a useful, as it is a most attractive one, if we care to know all that 
one not a professed herald and genealogist need know of the science of coat- 
armor and the blazoning of arms. The illustrations are numerous and very 
clear, and the text appears to us, upon a somewhat careful examination, to 
be remarkably correct. We have noticed only one or two errors. A shield 
given (p. 22) as an example of “fountain” we should read “three roundlets 
barry wavy of six argent and azure.” Governor Jonathan Belcher’s coat (p. 70) 
is blazoned as “ paly of six gold and gules, a chief vairé;” whereas the bearings 
in the engraving are “ or (i.e. gold) three palets gules, a chief vairé.” Mr. Whit- 
more’s example of paly (p. 17) is paly of six. He himself will at once notice 
the essential difference. He errs on the right side in being a little over-precise. 
He says that no lady should use a crest, and that a motto should never be 
carried upon a garter or a circle; in which, according to ancient and strict 
usage, he is quite right. But convenience has so long set aside these rules, 
that custom may be regarded as having sanctioned the contrary practice, as 
it has many others in heraldry. A lady does not wish to be condemned to 


*The Elements of Heraldry, containing an explanation of the principles of the sci- 
ence, and a glossary of the technical terms employed, with an essay upon the use of 
coat-armor in the United States. By William H. Whitmore. With numerous illustra- 
tions. New York: W. G. Widdleton. Boston: Lee & Sheppard. 
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use her family bearings in full upon all occasions; and the garter or circle 
round a cypher, or even a shield, is so compact, convenient and pretty that, 
tempted by the Honi soit, etc., upon the garter of the knights of that order, 
countless armigers have so used it fora long time. Mr. Whitmore is of 
; course correct as to “ arms descending in the male line of the posterity of the 
‘original recipient ;” but so well-read a student of heraldry as he must be 
aware that a great many exceptions to this rule have been sanctioned by the 
best authorities. Indeed, upon this point the earliest authority in our lan- 
guage, the good Prioress of St. Albans, Dame Juliana Berners, in her treatise 
of coat armor, written about 1450 and printed by Caxton in 1490, says, as 
ghe somewhat fancifully, yet with a grave and judicial air, introduces her 
subject, that the Virgin Mary was an armiger, “ of whom that gentyl Jhesus 
was born very God and man, after his manhede kynge of the londe of Jude 
and of the Jewes, gentylman by his moder Mary prynce of cote armure.” 
The prioress, who shows a gentle heart as well as gentle breeding all through 
her book, which is known as the “ Book of St. Albans,” has an interesting 
passage or two beside in this introduction. She says for instance, “ There 
was never gentylman nor churle ordeyned bi kinde but he had fader and 
moder.” (A rash assertion; but we must remember that the good dame was 
a spinster.) ‘“ Adam and Eve,” she continues, “ had nother fader nor moder, 
And in the sones of Adam and Eve were found both gentylman and churle, 
A brother to slei his brother contrary to the lawe, where might be 
more ungentylnesse? By that dyde Cayn become a churle.” Hence we see 
that, however clearly we may establish our descent from gentlemen by coat 
armor, an ungentle act, as for instance, the slaying of a brother “ contrary to 
the law,” may send us back among the churls. A perilous decision to some 
families ; for instance the Plantagenets. She tells us also of two sorts of 
gentlemen known in her day and not unheard of since, which she calls “ gen- 
tlemen untryall” and “gentlemen apocryfate” (apochryphal), Thus: “There 
ben two dyvers gentylmen made of gromes that ben not gentylmen of cote 
armure nother of blood. One is called in armys a gentylman untryall; that 
is to saye, made up among relygious men, as pryours, abbots or bisshops. 
That other is called in armys a gentylman apocryfate, yt is to say, made up 
and gyven to him the name and the lyverey of a gentylman.” All this 
sounds like excellent fooling to us now-a-days; but when it was written it 
was not so, because then it had real significance. The reason is simply that 
“gentleman” has now a very different meaning from that which it had 
when Dame Juliana Berners wrote, and even from that which it had when 
our Puritan forefathers came to New England. The science to which Mr. 
Whitmore has given us such an excellent and beautiful hand-book, filled 
with warning as well as with instruction, has no longer any value in this 
country, except as it relates to family history; and those to whom it is of 
the greatest interest are they who generally make the least parade of their 
heraldic inheritance. 








